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WHAT THE RAILROAD WILL BRING US. 


PON the plains this season rail- 
U road building is progressing with 
a rapidity never before known. The two 
companies, in their struggle for the 
enormous bounty offered by the Gov- 
ernment, are shortening the distance be- 
tween the lines of rail at the rate of from 
seven to nine miles a day—almost as 
fast as the ox teams which furnished the 
primitive method of conveyance across 
the continent could travel. Possibly by 
the middle of next spring, and certainly, 
we are told, before mid-summer comes 
again, this “ greatest work of the age” 
will be completed, and an unbroken track 
stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Though, as a piece of engineering, the 
building of this road may not deserve 
the superlative terms in which, with 
American proneness to exaggeration, it 
is frequently spoken of, yet, when the 
full effects of its completion are consid- 
ered, it seems the “ greatest work of the 
age,” indeed. Even the Suez Canal, 
which will almost change the front of 
Europe and divert the course of the com- 
merce of half the world, is, in this view, 
not to be compared with it. For this 


railroad will not merely open a new route 
across the continent; it will be the 
means of converting a Wilderness into a 
populous empire in less time than many 
of the cathedrals and palaces of Europe 
were building, and in unlocking treasure 
vaults which will flood the world with 
the precious metals. The country west 
of the longitude of Omaha, all of which 
will be directly or indirectly affected by 
the construction of the railroad, (for other 
roads must soon follow the first) is the 
largest and richest portion of the United 
States. Throughout the greater part of 
this vast domain gold and silver are 
scattered in inexhaustible profusion, and 
it contains besides, in limitless quanti- 
ties, every valuable mineral known to 
man, and includes every variety of soil 
and climate. 

The natural resources of this country 
are so great and varied, the inducements 
which it offers to capital and labor are so 
superior to those offered anywhere else, 
that when it is opened by railroads— 
placed, as it soon will be, within a few 
days’ ride of New York, and two or 
three weeks’ journey from Southampton 
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and Bremen, immigration will flow into 
it like pent-up waters seeking their level, 
and States will be peopled and cities 
built with a rapidity never before known, 
even in our central West. In the con- 
sideration of the effects of this migra- 
tory movement; of the economical, 
social and political features of these 
great commonwealths shortly to be called 
into vigorous being, and of the influences 
which their growth will exert upon the 
rest of the Union and the rest of the 
world ; of the changes which must follow 
the movement of the centre of popula- 
tion and power Pacific-wards, a bound- 
less and most tempting field for specu- 
lation is opened up ; but into it we cannot 
enter, as there is more than enough to 
‘occupy us in the narrower range sug- 
gested by the title of this article. 

What is the railroad to do for ws ?— 
this railroad that we have looked for, 
hoped for, prayed for so long ? 

Much as the matter has been thought 
about and talked about ; many as have 


been the speeches made and the news- 
paper articles written on the subject, 
there are probably but few of us who 


‘really comprehend all it will do. We 
are so used to the California of the stage- 
coach, widely separated from the rest of 
the world, that we can hardly realize 
what the California of the railroad will 
be—the California netted with iron 
tracks, and almost as near in point of 
time to Chicago and St. Louis, as Vir- 
ginia City was to San Francisco when 
the Washoe excitement first commenced, 
or as Red Bluff is now. 

The sharpest sense of Americans— 
the keen sense of gain, which certainly 
does not lose its keenness in our brac- 
ing air—is the first to realize what is 
coming with our railroad. All over the 
State, land is appreciating—fortunes are 
being made in a day by buying and par- 
celling out Spanish ranches; the Gov- 
ernment surveyors and registrars are 
busy; speculators are grappling the 
public domain by the hundred of thou- 
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sand of acres; while for miles in every 
direction around San Francisco, ground 
is being laid off into homestead lots. 
The: spirit of speculation, doubles, treb- 
les, quadruples the past growth of the 
city in its calculations, and then dis- 
counts the result, confident that there 
still remainsa margin. And it is not far 
wrong. The new era will be one of great 
material prosperity, if material prosper- 
ity means more people, more houses, 
more farms and mines, more factories 
and ships. Calculations based upon the 
growth of San Francisco can hardly be 
wild. There are men now in their 
prime among us who will live to see this 
the second, perhaps the first city on 
the continent. This, which may sound 
like the sanguine utterance of California 
speculation, is simply a logical deduc- 
tion from the past. 

After the first impulse which settled 
California had subsided, there came a 
time of stagnation, if not of absolute 
decay. As the placers one after another 
were exhausted, the miners moved off ; 
once populous districts were deserted, 
once flourishing mining towns fell into 
ruin, and it seemed to superficial ob- 
servers as though the State had passed 
the acmé of her prosperity. During 
this period quartz mining was being 
slowly developed, agriculture steadily 
increasing in importance, and manufac- 
tures gaining a foot-hold ; but the pro- 
gress of these industries was slow; they 
could not at once compensate for the 
exhaustion of the placer mines; and 
though San Francisco, drawing her sup- 
port from the whole coast, continued to 
grow steadily if not rapidly, the ag- 
gregate population and wealth of the 
State diminished rather than increased. 
Through this period we have passed. 
Although the decay of portions of the 
mining regions still continues, there 
has been going on for some time a 
steady, rapid development of the State 
at large—felt principally in the agricul- 
tural counties and the metropolis, but 
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which is now beginning to make itself 
felt from one end of the State to the 
other. To produce this, several causes 
have combined, but prominent among 
them must be reckoned the new force to 
which we principally and primarily look 
for the development of the future—rail- 
roads. This year—during which more 
has been done in railroad building and 
railroad projecting than in all previous 
years combined—the immediate and 
prospective influence of this new force, 
the great settler of States and builder 
up of cities, has first been powerfully 
felt. This year we have received the 
first great wave of the coming tide of 
immigration, the country has filled up 
more rapidly than for many years be- 
fore, more new farms have been staked 
off and more land sold. And this year 
a spirit of sanguine enterprise has 
sprung from present prosperity. 

It is not only the metropolis that is 
hopeful. Sacramento, Stockton and 


Marysville feel the general impulse. 


Oakland is laying out, or at least sur- 
veying, docks which will cast those of 
Jersey City, if not of Liverpool, into 
the shade; Vallejo talks of her coming 
foreign commerce, and is preparing to 
load the grain of the Sacramento and 
Napa valleys into ships for all parts of 
the world; and San Diego is begin- 
ning to look forward to the time when 
she will have steam communication with 
St. Louis and New Orleans on the one 
hand, and China and Japan on the oth- 
er, and be the second city on the coast. 
Renewed interest is being taken in 
mining—new branches of manufacture 
are being started. All over it is felt 
that the old era of stage coaches and ox 
and mule transportation is rapidly pass- 
ing away, and that the locomotive, soon 
to penetrate the State in all directions, 
will in future carry the wheat to the 
wharf, the ore to the mill, the timber 
to the mine; supply the deficiency of 
navigable streams, open up millions of 
acres of the best fruit and grain lands 
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in the world, and make accessible and 
workable thousands of rich mines. 

In San Francisco the change is es- 
pecially observable, and no one who 
walks our streets can fail to be struck 
with the stirring atmosphere of rapid 
growth. In the crowded avenues and 
squares, the bustling business air of the 
centre, the rapidly rising buildings of 
the suburbs; in new manufactories, 
docks and wharves, he will everywhere 
find evidence that San Francisco is fast 
rising to the rank of a great metropolis. 

To the old resident, the growth of this 
city during the past few years in which 
she has taken her second start seems 
sufficiently marvelous. It does not 
seem long ago when Market street was 
blocked below Third by a huge sand 
dune ; when the walk to Russ Garden 
was esteemed a “Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney;” when the “old road” and the 
“new road” led past nursery, garden, 
swamp and sand-hill to the suburban 
village of the Mission; when Mason 
street bounded civilization on one side 
and South Park on the other; when the 
Rassette and International were crack 
hotels, the Queen City and the Antelope 
ran to Sacramento, and the gun af the 
Panama steamer roused the whole town 
—and when (inevitable reflection) land 
enough to make a millionaire now might 
have been had for a song. 

In striking contrast with these mem- 
ories of the San Francisco of but a few 
years back is the wide-spreading, well- 
built city of the present, whose dwellings, 
workshops and wharves already straggle 
past points which ten years ago only the 
daring would have thought they could 
reach during the present generation. 
Yet the growth of San Francisco has 
hardly commenced—growing now with 
greater rapidity than ever, her greatest 
growth will date from the completion of 
the railroad next year. The San Fran- 
cisco of the new era will be a city com- 
pared with which the San Francisco of 
the present is only a little village. 
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Look for a moment at the geographi- 
cal position of this city, and all doubt as 
to her future rank will be dispelled. 
There is in the whole world no city—not 
even Constantinople, New Orleans, or 
Panama—which possesses equal advan- 
tages. From San Diego to the Columbia 
river, a stretch of over 1000 miles of 
coast, the bay of San Francisco is the 
only possible site for a great city. For 
the whole of the vast and rich country 
behind, this is the only gate to the sea. 
Not a settler in all the Pacific States 
and Territories but must pay San Fran- 
cisco tribute ; not an ounce of gold dug, 
a pound of ore smelted, a field gleaned, 
or a tree felled in all their thousands of 
square miles, but must, ina greater or 
less degree, add to her wealth. She 
must be the importer, the banker, the 
market, the centre of every kind, for all 
the millions who are shortly to settle this 
territory. She will be not merely the 
metropolis of the Western front of the 
United States, as New York is the me- 
tropolis of the Eastern front, but ¢he city, 
the sole great city—relatively such a city 
as New York, Boston, Portland, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond and Charleston, with 
many a coast and inland city rolled into 
one, would be. The Atlantic shore line 
is indented with bays and navigable 
rivers, but from San Diego to the Co- 
lumbia on the Western coast there is but 
one bay—San Francisco—and the only 
navigable rivers are those which empty 
into it. For a thousand miles north 
and south of San Francisco no cities are 
possible to become her rivals as the sea- 
board cities from Maine to South Car- 
olina rival New York. On this single 
bay the whole business of the coast must 
-be concentrated. 

And then, San Francisco has all the 
advantage of the start. When New York 
had the same population that San Fran- 
cisco has at present, Philadelphia was 
of equal size, Boston and Baltimore were 
considerable rivals, and the foreign com- 
merce of the East was divided between 
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halfadozen cities. But while San Fran- 
cisco has to-day a population of 140,000, 
from Panama to Alaska there is not a 
town which, compared with her, is more 
than an embarcadero, and from Panama 
to Alaska her influence will be felt in 
preventing the growth of other cities, 
by drawing to herself business which 
should naturally belong to them. Great 
cities draw to themselves population, 
business, capital, by the law of attrac- 
tion—the law that “ unto him that hath 
shall be given ;” they prevent the growth 
of rivals just as the great tree with its 
wide-spreading branches and deep-strik- 
ing roots prevents the growth of the 
sapling over which it casts its shadow. 
The start of San Francisco—the concen- 
tration of capital and business which is 
inevitable here—will enable her to draw 
support from the whole Pacific, stunting 
cities which might otherwise become 
her rivals ; and when she gets free-trade 
(as she one day will) she will become the 
great financial and commercial centre 
of all the Pacific coasts and countries. 
Considering these things, is it too 
much to say that this city of ours must 
become the first city of the continent ; 
and is it too much to say that the first 
city of the continent must ultimately be 
the first city of the world? And when 
we remember the irresistible tendency of 
modern times to concentration—remem- 
ber that New York, Paris and London are 
still growing faster than ever—where 
shall we set bounds to the future popu- 
lation and wealth of San Francisco; 
where find a parallel for the city which 
a century hence will swzround this bay ? 


The new era into which our State is 
about entering—or, perhaps, to speak 
more correctly, has already entered—is 
without doubt an era of steady, rapid 
and substantial growth ; of great addi- 
tion to population and immense increase 
in the totals of the Assessor's lists. 
Yet we cannot hope to escape the great 
law of compensation which exacts some 
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loss for every gain. And as there are 
but few of us who, could we retrace 
our lives, retaining the knowledge we 
have gained, would pass from childhood 
into youth, or from youth into manhood, 
with unmixed feelings, so we imagine 
that if the genius of California, whom 
we picture on the shield of our State, 
were really a sentient being, she would 
not look forward now entirely without 
regret. The California of the new era 
will be greater, richer, more powerful 
than the California of the past; but 
will she be still the same California 
whom her adopted children, gathered 
from all climes, love better than their 
own mother lands ; from which all who 
have lived within her bounds are proud 
to hail; to which all who have known 
her long to return? She will have more 
people; but among those people will 
there be so large a proportion of full, 
true men? She will have more wealth ; 
but will it be so evenly distributed ? 
She will have more luxury and refine- 
ment and culture; but will she have 
such general comfort, so little squalor and 
misery ; so little of the grinding, hopeless 
poverty that chills and cramps the souls 
of men, and converts them into brutes ? 

Amid all our rejoicing and all our 
gratulation let us see clearly whither we 
are tending. Increase in population 
and in wealth pasta certain point means 
simply an approximation to the condi- 
tion of older countries—the Eastern 
States and Europe. Would the aver- 
age Californian prefer to “take his 
chances” in New York or Massachu- 
setts, or in California as it is and has 
been? Is England, with her population 
of twenty millions to an area not more 
than one-third that of our State, and 
a wealth which per inhabitant is six or 
seven times that of California, a better 
country than California to live in? 
Probably, if one were born a duke or a 
factory lord,or to any place among the up- 
per ten thousand ; but if one were born 
among the lower millions—how then ? 
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And so the California of the future— 
the California of the new era—will be a 
better country for some classes than the 
California of the present ; and so too, it 
must be a worse country for others. 
Which of these classes will be the 
largest? Are there more mill owners 
or factory operatives in Lancastershire ; 
more brown stone mansions, or tene- 
ment rooms in New York? 

With the tendency of human nature 
to set the highest value on that which it 
has not, we have clamored for immigra- 
tion, for population, as though that was 
the one sole good. But if this be 
so, how is it that the most populous 
countries in the world are the most mis- 
erable, most corrupt, most stagnant and 
hopeless ? How is it that in populous 
and wealthy England there is so much 
more misery, vice and social disease 
than in her poor and sparsely populated 
colonies? If a large popuiation is not 
a curse as well as a blessing, how was it 
that the black-death which swept off 
one-third of the population of England 
produced such a rise in the standard of 
wages and the standard of comfort 
among the people ? 

We want great cities, large factories, 
and mines worked cheaply, in this Cali- 
fornia of ours! Would we esteem our- 
selves gainers if New York, ruled and 
robbed by thieves, loafers and _ brothel- 
keepers; nursing a race of savages 
fiercer and meaner than any who ever 
shrieked a war-whoop on the plains ; 
could be set down on our bay to-mor- 
row? Would we be gainers, if the cot- 
ton-mills of Massachusetts, with their 
thousands of little children who, official 
papers tell us, are being literally worked 
to death, could be transported to the 
banks of the American ; or the file and 
pin factories of England, where young 
girls are treated worse than ever slaves 
on Southern plantations, be reared as by 
magic at Antioch? Or if among our 
mountains we could by wishing have the 
miners, men, women and children, who 
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work the iron and coal mines of Belgium 
and France, where the condition of pro- 
duction is that the laborer shall have 
meat but once a week—would we wish 
them here ? 

Can we have one thing without the 
other? We might, perhaps. But does 
human nature differ in different lon- 
gitudes? Do the laws of production 
and distribution, inexorable in their 
sphere as the law of gravitation in its, 
lose their power in a country where no 
rain falls in the summer time ? 

For years the high rate of interest 
and the high rate of wages prevailing 
in California have been special sub- 
jects for the lamentation of a certain 
school of local political economists, who 
could not see that high wages and 
high interest were indications that the 
natural wealth of the country was not 
yet monopolized, that great opportuni- 
ties were open to all—who did not 
know that these were evidences of 
social health, and that it were as wise 
to lament them as for the maiden to 
wish to exchange the natural bloom on 
her cheek for the interesting pallor of 
the invalid ? 

But however this be, it is certain 
that the tendency of the new era—of 
the more dense population and more 
thorough development of the wealth of 
the State—will be to a reduction both of 
the rate of interest and the rate of 
wages, particularly the latter. This ten- 
dency may not, probably will not, be 
shown immediately ; but it will be before 
long, and that powerfully, unless bal- 
anced and counteracted by other influ- 
ences which we are not now considering, 
which do not yet appear, and which it is 
probable will not appear for some time 
yet. 

The truth is, that the completion of 
the railroad and the consequent great 
increase of business and population, will 
not be a benefit to all of us, but only to 
a portion. As a general rule (liable of 
course to exceptions) those who ave, 
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it will make wealthier; for those who 
have not, it will make it more difficult to 
get. Those who have lands, mines, es- 
tablished businesses, special abilities of 
certain kinds, will become richer for it 
and find increased opportunities ; those 
who have only their own labor will be- 
come poorer, and find it harder to get 
ahead—first, because it will take more 
capital to buy land or to get into busi- 
ness ; and second, because as competi- 
tion reduces the wages of labor, this 
capital will be harder for them to obtain. 

What, for instance, does the rise in 
land mean? Several things, but cer- 
tainly and prominently this: that it 
will be harder in future for a poor man 
to get a farm or a homestead lot. In 
some sections of the State, land which 
twelve months ago could have been 
had for a dollar an acre, cannot now be 
had for less than fifteen dollars. In 
other words, the settler who last year 
might have had at once a farm of his 
own, must now either go to work on 
wages for some one else, pay rent or buy 
on time ; in either case being compelled 
to give to the capitalist a large proportion 
of the earnings which, had he arrived a 
year ago, he might have had all for 
himself. And as proprietorship is thus 
rendered more difficult and less prof- 
itable to the poor, more are forced into 
the labor market to compete with each 
other, and cut down the rate of wages— 
that is, to make the division of their 
joint production between labor and 
capital more in favor of capital and less 
in favor of labor. 

And so in San Francisco the rise in 
building lots means, that it will be 
harder for a poor man to get a house 
and lot for himself, and if he has none 
that he will have to use more of his earn- 
ings for rent; means a crowding of the 
poorer classes together ; signifies courts, 
slums, tenement-houses, squalor and 
vice. 

San Francisco has one great advan- 
tage—there is probably a larger pro- 
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portion of her population owning home- 
steads and homestead lots than in any 
other city of the United States. The 
product of the rise of real estate will 
thus be more evenly distributed, and the 
social and political advantages of this 
diffused proprietorship cannot be over- 
estimated. Nor can it be too much re- 
gretted that the princely domain which 
San Francisco inherited as the suc- 
cessor of the pueblo was not appropri- 
ated to furnishing free, or almost free, 
homesteads to actual settlers, instead of 
being allowed to pass into the hands of 
a few, to make more millionaires. Had 
the matter been taken up in time and in 
a proper spirit, this disposition might 
easily have been secured, and the great 
city of the future would have had a 
population bound to her by the strong- 
est ties—a population better, freer, more 
virtuous, independent and public spirited 
than any great city the world has ever 
had. 

To say that “Power is constantly 


stealing from the many to the few,” is 
only to state in another form the law 


that wealth tends to concentration. In 
the new era into which the world has 
entered since the application of steam, 
this law is more potent than ever; in 
the new era into which California is en- 
tering, its operations will be more marked 
here than ever before. The locomo- 
tive is a great centralizer. Itkills little 
towns and builds up great cities, and in 
the same way kills little businesses and 
builds up great ones. We have had 
comparatively but few rich men; no very 
rich ones, in the meaning “very rich” 
has in these times. But the process is 
going on. The great city that is to be 
will have its Astors, Vanderbilts, Stew- 
arts and Spragues, and he who looks a 
few years ahead may even now read 
their names as he passes along Mont- 
gomery, California or Front streets. 
With the protection which property gets 
in modern times—with stocks, bonds, 
burglar-proof safes and policemen ; 
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with the railroad and the telegraph— 
after a man gets a certain amount of 
money it is plain sailing, and he need 
take no risks. Astor said that to get 
his first thousand dollars was his great- 
est struggle ; but when one gets a million, 
if he has ordinary prudence, how much he 
will have is only a question oflife. Norcan 
we rely on the absence of laws of pri- 
mogeniture and entail to dissipate these 
large fortunes so menacing to the gen- 
eral weal. Any large fortune will, of 
course, become dissipated in time, even 
in spite of laws of primogeniture and 
entail; but every aggregation of wealth 
implies and necessitates others, and so 
that the aggregrations remain, it matters 
little in what particular hands. Stewart, 
in the natural course of things, will die 
before long, and being childless, his 
wealth will be dissipated, or at least go 
out of the dry goods business. But will 
this avail the smaller dealers whom he 
has crushed or is crushing out? Not at 
all. Some one else will step in, take 
his place in the trade, and run the great 
money-making machine which he has 
organized, or some other similar one. 
Stewart and other great houses have 
concentrated the business, and it will 
remain concentrated. 

Nor is it worth while to shut our eyes 
to the effects of this concentration of 
wealth. One millionaire involves the 
existence of just so many proletarians. 
It is the great tree and the saplings 
over again. We need not look far from 
the palace to find the hovel. When 
people can charter special steamboats 
to take them to watering places, pay 
four thousand dollars for the summer 
rental of a cottage, build marble stables 
for their horses, and give dinner parties 
which cost by the thousand dollars a 
head, we may know that there are poor 
girls on the streets pondering between 
starvation anddishonor. When liveries 
appear, look out for bare-footed chil- 
dren. A few liveries are now to be seen 
on our streets; we think their appear- 
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ance coincides in date with the estab- 
lishment of the almshouse. They are 
few, plain and modest now; they will 
grow more numerous and gaudy—and 
then we will not wait long for the chil- 
dren—their corollaries. 

But there is another side: we are 
to become a great, populous, wealthy 
community. And in such a community 
many good things are possible that are 
not possible in a community such as 
ours has been. There have been artists, 
scholars, and men of special knowledge 
and ability among us, who could and 
some of whom have since won distinc- 
tion and wealth in older and larger cities, 
but who here could only make a living 
by digging sand, peddling vegetables, 
or washing dishes in restaurants. It 
will not be so in the San Francisco of 
the future. We shall keep such men 
with us, and reward them, instead of 
driving them away. We shall have our 
noble charities, great museums, libraries 
and universities ; a class of men who 
have leisure for thought and culture ; 
magnificent theatres and opera houses ; 
parks and pleasure gardens. 

We shall develop a literature of our 
own, issue books which will be read 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
and maintain periodicals which will rank 
with those of the East and Europe. The 
Bulletin, Times and Alta, good as they 
are, must become, or must yield to, 
journals of the type of the New York 
Herald or the Chicago 7ribune. The 
railroads which will carry the San 
Francisco newspapers over a wide ex- 
tent of country the same day that they 
are issued, will place them on a par, or 
almost on a par in point of time, with 
journals printed in the interior, while 
their metropolitan circulation and busi- 
ness will enable them to publish more 
and later news than interior papers can. 

The same law of concentration will 
work in other businesses in the same way. 
The railroads may benefit Sacramento 
and Stockton by making of them work- 
shops, but no one will stop there to buy 
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goods when he can go to San Francisco, 
make his choice from larger stocks, and 
return the same day. 

But again comes the question: will 
this California of the future, with its 
facilities for travel and transportation ; 
its huge metropolis and pleasant water- 
ing places; its noble literature and 
great newspapers ; universities, libraries 
and museums ; parks and operas ; fleets 
of yachts and miles of villas, possess still 
the charm which makes Californians 
prefer their State, even as it is, to places 
where all these things are to be found ? 

What constitutes the peculiar charm 
of California, which all who have lived 
here long enough feel? Not the climate 
alone. Heresy though it be to say so, 
there are climates as good ; some that on 
the whole are better. Not merely that 
there is less social restraint, for there are 
parts of the Union—and parts from which 
tourists occasionally come to lecture us 
—where there is much less social re- 
straint than in California. Not simply 
that the opportunities of making money 
have been better here; for the oppor- 
tunities for making large fortunes have 
not been so good as in some other 
places, and there are many who have 
not made money here, who prefer this 
country to any other; many who after 
leaving us throw away certainty of profit 
to return and “take the chances” of 
California. It certainly is not in the 
growth of local attachment, for the Cal- 
ifornian has even less local attachment 
than the average American, and will 
move about from one end of the State to 
the other with perfect indifference. It 
is not that we have the culture or the 
opportunities to gratify luxurious and 
cultivated tastes that older countries 
afford, and yet those who leave us on 
this account as a general thing come 
back again. 

No: the potent charm of California, 
which all feel but few analyze, has been 
more in the character, habits and modes 
of thought of her people—called forth by 
the peculiar conditions of the young 
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State—than in anything else. In Cal- 
ifornia there has been a certain cos- 
mopolitanism, a certain freedom and 
breadth of common thought and feeling, 
natural toa community made up from so 
many different sources, to which every 
man and woman had been transplanted 
—all travellers to some extent, and with 
native angularities of prejudice and 
habit more or less worn off. Then there 
has been a feeling of personal independ- 
ence and equality, 2 general hopeful- 
ness and self-reliance, and a certain 
large-heartedness and open-handedness 
which were born of the comparative 
evenness with which property was dis- 
tributed, the high standard of wages and 
of comfort, and the latent feeling of 
every one that he might “ make a strike,” 
and certainly could not be kept down 
long. 

While we have had no very rich class, 
we have had no really poor class. There 
have been enough “dead brokes,” and 
how many Californians are there who 
have not gone through that experience ; 
but there never was a better country to 
be “broken” in, and where almost every 
man, even the most successful, had been 
in the same position, it did not involve 
the humiliation and loss of hope which 
attaches to utter poverty in older and 
more settled communities. 

In a country where all had started 
from the same level—where the banker 
had been a year or two before a jour- 
neyman carpenter, the merchant a fore- 
mast hand; the restaurant waiter had 
perhaps been educated for the bar or the 
church, and the laborer once counted his 
“pile,” and where the wheel of fortune had 
been constantly revolving with a rapidity 
in other places unknown, social lines 
could not be sharply drawn, nor areverse 
dispirit. There was something in the 
great possibilities of the country; in the 
feeling that it was one of immense latent 
wealth ; which furnished a background of 
which a better filled and more thoroughly 
developed country is destitute, and which 
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contributed not a little to the active, 
generous, independent social tone. 

The characteristics of the principal 
business—mining—gave a color to all 
California thought and feeling. It fos- 
tered a reckless, generous, independent 
spirit, with a strong disposition to “ take 
chances” and “trust to luck.” Than 
the placer mining, no more independent 
business could be conceived. The miner 
working for himself, owned no master ; 
worked when and only when he pleased; 
took out his earnings each day in the 
shining particles which depended for their 
value on no fluctuations of the market, 
but would pass current and supply all 
wants the world over. When his claim 
gave out, or for any reason he desired 
to move, he had but to shoulder his pick 
and move on. Mining of this kind de- 
veloped its virtues as well as its vices. 
Ifit could have been united with owner- 
ship of land and the comforts and re- 
straints of home, it would have given us 
a class of citizens of the utmost value to 
a republican state. But the “honest 
miner” of the placers has passed away 
in California. ‘The Chinaman, the mill- 
owner and his laborers, the mine superin- 
tendent and his gang, are his successors. 

This crowding of people into immense 
cities, this aggregation of wealth into 
large lumps, this marshalling of men into 
big gangs under the control of the great 
“ captains of industry,” does not tend to 
foster personal independence—the basis 
of all virtues—nor will it tend to pre- 
serve the characteristics which particu- 
larly have made Californians proud of 
their State. 

However, we shall have some real 
social gains, with some that are only ap- 
parent. We shall have more of home 
influences, a deeper religious sentiment, 
less of the unrest that is bred of an ad- 
venturous and reckless life. We shall 
have fewér shooting and stabbing affrays, 
but we will have probably something 
worse, from which, thank God, we have 
hitherto been exempt—the low, brutal, 
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cowardly rowdyism of the great Eastern 
cities. We shall hear less of highway 
robberies in the mountains, but more, 
perhaps, of pickpockets, burglars and 
sneak thieves. 

That we can look forward to any po- 
litical improvement is, to say the least, 
doubtful. There is nothing in the 
changes which are coming that of itself 
promises that. There will be a more 
permanent population, more who will 
look on California as their home; but 
we would not aver that there will be a 
larger proportion of the population who 
will take an intelligent interest in public 
affairs. In San Francisco the political 
future is full of danger. As surely as 
San Francisco is destined to become as 
large as New York, as certain is it that 
her political condition is destined to be- 
come as bad as that of New York, unless 
her citizens are aroused in time to the ne- 
cessity of preventive or rather palliative 
measures. And in the growth of large 
corporations and other special interests 


is an element of great danger. Of these 
great corporations and interests we shall 


have many. Look, for instance, at the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, as it 
will be, with a line running to Salt Lake, 
controlling more capital and employing 
more men than any of the great eastern 
railroads who manage legislatures as 
they manage their workshops, and name 
governors, senators and judges almost 
as they name their own engineers and 
clerks! Can we rely upon sufficient 
intelligence, independence and _ virtue 
among the many to resist the political 
effects of the concentration of great 
wealth in the hands of a few? 

And this in general is the tendency of 
the time, and of the new era opening 
before us: to the great development of 
wealth ; to concentration ; to the differ- 
entation of classes ; to less personal in- 
dependence among the many’and the 
greater power of the few. We shall lose 
much which gave a charm to California 
life; much that was valuable in the 
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character of our people, while we will 
also wear off defects, and gain some 
things that we lacked. 

With our gains and our losses will 
come new duties and new responsibilities. 
Connected more closely with the rest of 
the nation, we will feel more quickly and 
keenly all that affects it. We will have 
to deal, in time, with all the social prob- 
lems that are forcing themselves on 
older communities, (like the riddles of a 
Sphinx, which not to answer is death) 
with one of them, the labor question, 
rendered peculiarly complex by our 
proximity to Asia. Public spirit, pub- 
lic virtue, the high resolve of men and 
women who are capable of feeling the 
“enthusiasm of humanity,” will be need- 
ed in the future more than ever. 

A great change is coming over our 
State. We should not prevent it if we 
could, and could not if we would, but 
we can view it in all its bearings—look 
at the dark as well as the bright side, 
and endeavor to hasten that which is 
good and retard or prevent that which 
is bad. A great State is forming ; let us 
see to it that its foundations are laid 
firm and true. 

And as California becomes populous 
and rich, let us not forget that the char- 
acter of a people counts for more than 
their numbers ; that the distribution of 
wealth is even a more important matter 
than its production. Let us not imagine 
ourselves in a fools’ paradise, where the 
golden apples will drop into our mouths ; 
let us not think that after the stormy 
seas and head gales of all the ages, our 
ship has at last struck the trade winds 
of time. The future of our State, of our 
nation, of our race, looks fair and bright ; 
perhaps the future looked so to the philos- 
ophers who once sat in the porches of 
Athens—to the unremembered men who 
raised the cities whose ruins lie south of 
us. Our modern civilization strikes 
broad and deep and looks high. So did 
the tower which men once built almost 
unto heaven. 
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AKING as a standard the veget- 
able growth in Europe and in 
the Atlantic States, everything in Cali- 
fornia is remarkable for extraordinary 
growth and fruitage. If there be any 
plant that out-ranks all others it is the 
grapevine. No fruit craves more moist- 
ure than the enormous weight of juicy 
grapes which the vine bears. Yet noth- 
ing in the vegetable kingdom thrives 
on less visible moisture. It even thrives 
best and makes the best wine on hill- 
sides, where all else dries up. With 
not a drop of rain, and no dew to speak 
of, from the first opening of its spring 
growth till the grapes are gathered, it 
still maintains its verdure and its vigor. 
Everywhere the springs dry up and 
the brooks and rivulets disappear. The 
herbage of the field dies even to the 
bottom of the roots, and hill and dale 
present the color of utter barrenness, 
leaving no sod for resurrection of life. 
But Heaven singles out the vine for 
its especial protection. There occur 
years of so scanty rain-fall in the winter, 
that all other crops fail. But we are 
assured that, in a period of sixty con- 
secutive years, there has been no failure 
of the grapes at the settlements of the 
missionary fathers. Foreign vines that 
are being largely substituted for the 
native mission grape may not prove so 
resistant of drought. 

Where does the vine get the water 
which so sustains it? Providence 
adapts everything to the necessities of 
its condition. In drying up the streams, 
the water sources are purposely with- 
drawn, and under cover of the earth, at 
sufficient depth, they find protection 
from excessive evaporation by the long 
sun of summer. But by the constitu- 
tion of the earth, it is specially retentive 
of water at certain depths within reach 
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of roots. Were it not so, there would 
be no compen ition, since loss by sub- 
percolation would be as bad as by super- 
evaporation. There is also a porous 
condition of the soil, which aids the 
ascent of the vapor of water by economi- 
cal distribution. This is greatest where 
the surface is made loose by cultivation, 
as when the cork is taken out of the 
bottle ; and it is smallest when the sur- 
face is glazed and corked up by the 
baking sun, and when no roots open the 
channels inviting circulation. 

By reason of these elemental pecu- 
liarities, the instinct of all plant-life 
makes its first great expenditure of vital 
growth in a struggle of the roots to 
reach the seat of permanent moisture, 
and to provide plenty of pump roots, 
and rootlet feeders to gather up supplies 
for the pumps. It is thus the grape- 
vine is cared for by Providence, and 
that drought is tempered to the parched 
plant. 

But this providential provision goes 
farther, to save the plant and to excite 
our admiration. During the first three 
months of summer, May, June and July, 
the supply of subterranean moisture to 
the surface is husbanded with great 
economy, evidently because the plant can 
subsist better than in the later months 
without help ; for the winter soakage is 
not exhausted. But in the middle of 
August, when theory looks for the dry- 
est time, the time of trial, with nearly 
three months of struggle for life to be 
endured—behold! the waters rise, dried- 
up springs begin to show moisture, and 
the thirsty plant knows that its Re- 
deemer liveth. 

Till lately the vine has had no insect 
ravager; but in a few localities, a fly 
begins to harass it, and it is to be feared 
that this will prove destructive. 
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Yet the grapevine knows, really, no 
disease here. In some spots exposed 
to fogs near the coast, mildew occurs. 
No storms assail it; and in a ton of 
gathered grapes, it is rare to find a 
handful of imperfect berries. This at- 
tests the perfection of the grape in our 
climate. In Europe, the sorting of re- 
jected berries is an item of expense; 
and where so much is condemned by 
the eye, probably double the propor- 
tion has unobserved defects that affect 
the wine unfavorably, as most vine grow- 
ers know. Our vine grows so stout in the 
stem, that after it gets into good bearing 
it needs no stakes. It takes the form 
of a parasol opened out. In the third 
year it bears some profit, and the sixth 
year ushers it into full fruitage. It then 
asks no winter care. In consequence 
of the uninterrupted growth and perfect 
maturity of the berries, the juice of the 
grape has more sugar and more spirit 
than elsewhere; so that the wine de- 
rives a certain ripeness in advance of 
European experience. Certainly, three 
years give it a mellowness which eight 
years scarcely give to European wines. 
The abundance of sugar and the con- 
sequent freedom from tendency to form 
acids, make it comparatively easy to 
preserve our wines. 

Still, much of our wine for house use 
being made by novices, who give it no 
well-timed care, is imperfectly preserved. 
Dealers who supply it abroad make it 
on a scale large enough to warrant the 
watchful care it so much needs in the 
process of cure, to preserve the fine 
body and aroma that are characteristic 
of California wines above all others. 
Hock, port, angelica and champagne are 
our leading wines. Sherry and other 
wines are gaining in excellence, as ex- 
perience teaches. We are aiming at 
new varieties that are expected to bring 
out still better the finest qualities, 
which we shall never realize by imita- 
tions of foreign brands. 

The wines of California are so little 
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known abroad, that it may seem unac- 
countable that there are now in bearing 
thirty millions of vines, capable of mak- 
ing more than fifteen millions of gallons 
of wine and one million of gallons of 
brandy. Yet the export does not exceed 
ten per cent. of this capacity. We pro- 
pose to explain this anomalous condi- 
tion of vine culture of the Pacific coast. 

When the country came into the pos- 
session of the Americans, they were 
particularly struck with the great size of 
the grapevines at the Catholic missions, 
and their vigorous fruitage sixty years 
after being planted. The wine also at- 
tracted by its purity ; for unadulterated 
wines were new to their taste. Many 
Germans and Frenchmen from the vine- 
yards of Europe, knowing the profits of 
wine making there, and comparing the 
climate and the productive yield with 
those of Europe, took up the idea that 
planting vines must lead to fortune. 
Every one set out grapevines, mostly in 
the rich bottom lands, and from cuttings 
of the old Mission grapes. It was sup- 
posed that, except on these bottoms, 
the vine would not live through the six 
months’ drought of summer with not a 
drop of rain-fall. It was hard to per- 
suade them that the Mission vines 
were not preserved by artificial irriga- 
tion. The thought of grapevines grow- 
ing on the parched hill-sides, as now 
they do, without water from the time of 
budding to the gathering of the vintage 
inclusively, would not have been enter- 
tained. And so excellent a grape as the 
native Mission vines produced, seemed 
incapable of improvement. They believ- 
ed that the extraordinary growth of the 
vine and the small attention it required, 
together with the cheapness and the 
purity of the wine, would at once open 
an extended market —indeed, a rush 
to vineyard planting. And even now 
almost every vineyard keeps making 
yearly additions, chiefly of new varie- 
ties of grape, for the making of higher 
grades of wine. For it is found that 
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purchasers require variety of grapes ; 
and it is also found that the same grapes 
are not adapted to the varied climates and 
soils of our State. It may be noted that 
no country in the world, of this extent, 
has so many diversities of climate. In 
one day, by river and rail, you pass 
through the coast range’s summer cool- 
ness, into the torrid heat of the great 
middle basin; thence into the milder 
foot-hills of the gold mining districts, 
and then you ascend to the snow-cov- 
ered Nevadas. The trade winds from 
the ocean, the fogs of summer on the 
coast, the various exposures of scme 
places and the wind-sheltered positions 
of others, make up contrasts so great 
that at Benicia and Martinez, which are 
but half an hour apart and in sight of 
each other, the same clothing is not ap- 
propriate for comfort. It blows a fierce 
and chilling gale at the one, from which 
the other is sheltered. But whatever 
the climate or the soil, if weeds will 
grow, the vine will also. No wonder, 
when Nature so invites, that men have 
been tempted to plant and plant again, 
hoping for reward. 

There has been a great disappoint- 
ment. No property is so dull of sale as 
vineyards; because the call for California 
wine has fallen ten-fold below the hopes 
of the planters. There are but few 
houses in the trade. They are making 
progress that would satisfy reasonable 
expectations. Let us take into account 
the obstacles to the introduction of any 
new wine, however good, and it will be 
seen that time is an element to be liber- 
ally allowed. Wine is especially a taste 
which, when acquired, is hard to change. 
California wines differ very much ac- 
cording to the section in which they grow. 
But all have a peculiarity that is new to 
the wine drinkers of the Atlantic. A 
very large proportion of the wines in 
ordinary use are confectioned or wholly 
counterfeited; and the taste they estab- 
lish pronounces against our pure wines 
as too fruity, too spirituous, too unlike 
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the European to be genuine. It may 
seem incredible ; but it is true, that the 
very purity of California wines causes a 
general belief in New York that they 
are all clumsily adulterated and easy of 
detection! It is nothing new that a 
taste for adulterated food, once ac- 
quired, is not easy to displace by a re- 
turn to the pure article. 

At a very celebrated tea company’s 
counter in New York, where coffee is only 
sold in the ground state, we asked con- 
fidentially for pure coffee. The shop- 
keeper said all his coffee had a certain 
proportion of chicory. “If it had not, 
we should lose our great sales. Pure 
coffee is bitter, and everybody would 
call it miserable stuff !” 

Accustomed to imitations of wine 
made at Newark and imported from 
London, and from France also, where 
as at Epernay, it is very largely manu- 
factured, wine drinkers in New York 
think our pure wines must be the coun- 
terfeit, and their spurious wine the 
genuine. 

By time and perseverance this will be 
overcome. If there be anything that 
people desire in wine it is that it shall 
be pure. If pure, they feel that it is at 
least wholesome. And nothing is so 
generally believed as that adulterated 
liquors are poisonous. 

Here is our strong point; and if we put 
all our endeavors to this direction, there 
would soon be a change which would 
give a consumption of the pure wines of 
California, equal to our greatest capac- 
ity of production. To do this sucess- 
fully would require a convention of wine 
growers on this coast. It would be easy 
to devise a plan by which, under the 
auspices of a union of guarantees, such 
as could be given, all California wines 
coming through the association could 
be assured as tg purity. This assur- 
ance once accepted, all who drink wine 
would cultivate a taste for our wines, 
for the reason of their purity alone. 
And it would in a single year double the 
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consumption ; then would come capital 
to erect wine presses; the making of 
wine would soon utilize our grapes, and 
our vineyards would attract the wine- 
makers and vinters of Europe to the ad- 
vantages of our climate, and the superior 
bouquet of ourwines. It would not be 
long before the wines of California, like 
our wheat and our silk worms, would on 
their own merits find a preference in 
the markets of Europe. 

To estimate fairly the value of these 
suggestions, one should be convinced 
of the extent to which the manufacture 
of adulterated wines is carried. Cer- 
tainly, more than one-half of the wine 
bearing the names of champagne, ma- 
deira, sherry and port, and perhaps as 
much of hock and other German wines, 
and of claret also, is made from foreign 
material, almost entirely dispensing 
with all juice of the grape! These 


revelations have been made by suits at 
law with custom houses, and among 
parties concerned in the making of these 


counterfeits. 

We have the testimony of a British 
consul in France to the vast quantity 
of such wines made in the very wine 
districts themselves, and exported to 
America. And lately a law-suit in Lon- 
don has proved that there is a great sale 
for a certain patent machinery that 
makes wine as cheap as ginger beer! 
We have ourselves seen and tasted 
wines made in New Jersey, sixty large 
cases of which were eagerly bought at 
auction and at good prices. There was 
not a drop of grape juice in them; yet 
the taste of the various kinds was well 
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simulated. The maker is but one in 
probably a hundred that have been fol- 
lowing this traffic for years. These facts 
well presented under authority of such 
an association as we suggest, could not 
fail to arouse public attention, and to 
turn a strong current of public favor to 
the superiority of the wines of Cali- 
fornia. 

The day this desirable change shall 
be effected, will begin a happy era for 
the health of the people of our Eastern 
States; and the general use of our 
wines will tend greatly to check the 
prevalence of intemperance. People 
want to be exhilarated ; but few desire 
that over-exhilaration which insidious 
alcohol unwarily produces. Nine-tenths 
of our people would be content with the 
ample but harmless encheering of a 
glass of wine, such as this country af- 
fords. And the most exacting advocate 
of strict abstinence will admit that the 
excitement of good wine is less harmful 
than that of bad spirits. Rev. Dr. Bellows 
remarks, that wherever he traveled in the 
wine districts, intoxication was rarely 
seen, and there was an air of innocent 
cheerfulness that attested the virtues of 
wine as contrasted with the effects of 
spirits in London and New York. We 
cannot smother all taste for exhilarants. 
The best we can do is to provide such as 
are least likely to over-exhilarate ; and 
the experience of ail wine countries gives 
us hope that California, through her pure 
wines, is destined to be an Apostle of 
Temperance to our sister States on the 
Atlantic, as well as to our own popu- 
lation. 
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IBERAL education so-called is a 

failure in the United States. The 
Americ? n bachelor of arts has neither an 
aggregate amount of training excellent 
above criticism, nor an individual prefi- 
ciency in any special branch or branches 
that he may exhibit, as a voucher for the 
years spent in the cloister. The Cam- 
bridge or Oxford man of studious in- 
stincts, flings off the undergraduate’s 
gown and comes forth as an accurate 
mathematician, or a classical scholar, 
mighty in every author of antiquity, with 
no slurring knowledge, that retreats be- 
fore the least inquiry. Even with all the 
privileges and aids that pull the gentle- 
man commoner through, in the race with 
his middle-class rivals, the British noble 
knows something beyond the rudiments 
of philology, and a great deal of a 
desirable character about horses and 
sports. In Germany, the gymnasium 
must have done its work before the 
student is admitted to the university ; 
and the philosophical doctorate, or 
even the other courses, would frighten 
an average American. But the young 
citizen in this land has nothing surely. 
His Greek, at best, is that spoken of by 
Mrs. Browning so contemptuously, as 
“lady Greek,” unmarked by accents ; 
and as years slip by, it fades from his 
memory entirely. His Latin quavers at 
every knot tied by a subjunctive mode. 
His mathematics are shut up in the 
college text-books, and would not aid 
him much in the navigation of a ship or 
the survey of a ranch. His scientific 
acquirements had better be passed over 
in silence, unless the smattering of terms 
rolled unctuously from the pulpit to the 
delectation of a trustful congregation, 
the evident cramming of the advocate 
in a poisoning case, or the nervous 
progress of the country physician called 


upon suddenly to make an analysis, may 
be said to reflect honor on collegiate 
training. I might go further, and ask of 
what English reading this baccalaureate 
is the exponent; but alas! that varies 
in quantity so fearfully that it may be left 
out of the calculation of acquirements 
entirely. Indeed, in that direction, it 
might be a serious question, whether an 
association of printers’ devils would not 
be more proficient in orthography, punc- 
tuation, and such minor matters, than the 
Associated Alumni of this coast, or any 
other body of educated men East or 
West. 

The American Alumnus can do noth- 
ing well. He is. neither a horse-tamer 
nor a viking like his English brother. 
He comes to his profession with none 
of that intellectual strength that attends 
upon the certainty of mental acquire- 
ments ; and as a divinity student, he 
saunters through a mild course of the- 
ology, dipping lazily into Hebrew or 
the Septuagint, devoting most of his at- 
tention to pastoral theology in the way 
of visits to neighboring young women ; 
or as a teacher, brings up others in the 
same slip-shod course he himself has 
followed, until they become his worthy 
successors; or takes hold of a legal 
course, and grasps at the subject with a 
narrowness of thought and poverty of 
culture that ends in anything but the 
making of a jurist. 

But to go farther back, the common 
school education is a snare and decep- 
tion in its productions. The boy enters 
a primary school at the age of six, where 
he spends a couple of years at least, in 
learning to read. For three years longer, 
he is laboring at the four fundamental 
rules of arithmetic, not as yet up to the 
mysteries of vulgar fractions. He trifles 
with geography, is inducted into physi- 
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ology as a treat, and finally reaches the 
high school of his town or village at 
from thirteen to sixteen years of age, 
writing a flourishing hand, shaky about 
spelling, and in no condition to digest 
the load of mathematics and fragmentary 
science that is spread out before him, as 
the cap-sheaf to this so-called generous 
instruction granted by public munifi- 
cence. 

The conceit of these graduates of 
common schools is at times amusing. 
The young men and women of this class 
of culture are brisk and loquacious on 
every conceivable subject. They would 
frighten the modesty of a La Place ora 
Davy by their flippant treatment of all 
the questions of science ; and old Adam 
Smith creeps backs to his shelf at the 
sounding audacity of their political econ- 
omy. The terms (and nothing but the 
terms) of geology, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, and other sciences are on their 
lips, while their brains are by no means 
ploughed up with the problems they 
mouth and decide so glibly. 

It is this kind of learning that various 
writers are now-a-days advocating. It 
gives the owner the counters, as it were, 
of circulating knowledge; and among 
ignorant people, these brassy counters 
pass for monetary coinage. How much 
easier itis toannounce the round distance 
to the moon, than to take the preliminary 
facts of the practical astronomer and de- 
monstrate the distance, especially when 
no one follows you through the problem! 
How much more agreeable to refer 
grandly to a quarto dictionary for the 
derivation of a word, than to torture the 
mind for years in the study of a dead 
language! These royally-educated minds 
indeed feel on the subject of dead learn- 
ing as did the cowardly Parolles in the 
matter of drums; and when searching 
for a long, high-sounding Latinism, are 
by no means particular to take a term 
known in that connection to the ancient 
Cethegi, but are willing to accept “any 
drum of the enemy’s,” provided it is 
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sonorous enough. It is to this class 
that we are indebted, in the main, for 
the species of training which teaches a 
tender babe to call a flower umdellifer- 
ous or composite, a stone silicious or 
aluminous, while it has not yet been 
glutted with the milk of monosyllabic 
English. In short, it is that crafty cant 
that is partly known under the unmean- 
ing term of “ Object Lessons.” 

The origin of this bastard training 
arises from the following facts: 

Fifty years ago, every adult ex-pupil 
of a district school was looked upon 
as a possible schoolmaster. His own 
knowledge was limited to the most 
moderate allowances of the branches 
styled Jar excellence, English: that is, 
he could write an English letter with 
the assistance of a spelling-book, and 
work a laborious example in compound 
proportion. If a few years’ experience 


in the instruction business brought 
greater accuracy to his knowledge and 
dexterity to his calculations, he became 
an Americanized edition of Goldsmith’s 


village oracle, and was respected ac- 
cordingly. This was the sort of man who 
might be found anywhere and every- 
where in New England and New Eng- 
land’s settlements, as well as supplying 
the demand for instruction upon South- 
ern plantations ; laborious, diligent in his 
work, harrowing and cultivating to the 
utmost the little strip of educational 
soil which he himself had once trav- 
ersed, but disturbing no stump or under- 
brush outside thereof. 

As generations slipped by, the com- 
mon school became exclusively the only 
gate to education ; and its teachers ex- 
pended still greater effort in their little 
circle of instruction, but still not step- 
ping beyond it for any object whatever. 
Then came the advance in wealth and 
luxury-—or rather, the early settlers began 
to realize pecuniarily what fruits arose 
from the early efforts in the wilderness, 
and a little something in the shape of high 
schools began to be supported with more 
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or less liberality. The late teacher of 
simple English added a touch of mathe- 
matics in the shape of a modicum of alge- 
bra, and a few books of Euclid or Legen- 
dre. Electricity having become talked of, 
a little natural philosophy, unaccompa- 
nied by any severe demonstrations from 
pure mathematics, and a dose of chem- 
istry made cheerful by gaseous experi- 
ments and voltaic piles, were distributed 
to the advancing disciples. Then came 
the fight between the old time school- 
masters and a new class, who fancied 
that a little Latin might be advanta- 
geously worked into this course, and 
who were prepared to give instruction 
therein by reason of their attention to 
the subject in some New England 
school: this fight is now progressing. 
But the time occupied in the common 
school course, as above indicated, really 
took up and does now engross quite as 
many years of a boy’s life as more definite 
and exact instruction. The question may 
be asked with some justice, what does a 
lad of eighteen or nineteen, (the age at 
which the average graduate from the 
high schools in most of our cities) really 
know? What has he done in the pre- 
ceding ten years? He is intelligent on 
many subjects, but nothing is his em- 
phatically. He can barely, if at all, pass 
an examination for admission even to 
an American college; and yet he has 
reached an age when boys are super- 
annuated at Eton and go to the 
University, many of them with an 
elegance of scholarship that would 
give them prominence in any assembly 
of educated men. If any one urges 
that these boys should, during these ten 
years, be taught the classics, like their 
Eton rivals, he is met by the answer 
that they must be taught something 
more practical ; it is a business educa- 
tion that they should have. The con- 
sequence is, however, that these awk- 
ward young men have notions unfitting 
them for anything but the light and 
genteel occupations in inferior clerk- 
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ships and shops. Their instructed 
minds revolt from the vulgar employ- 
ment of filing castings. Like Sim Tap- 
pertit, their minds are above making 
locks ; and they spend all their efforts 
in seeming to be—what they are not— 
educated men. 

It would be well if the ten years, 
which are the hypothetical period of a 
young man’s education, could be prop- 
erly spent, and under proper instruction. 

The advocate of dead languages could 
find no fault, as the disciple would be 
fully trained in them to his satisfaction ; 
the mathematician could find no fault, 
as the usual academic course might be 
fairly and fully carried out in that direc- 
tion ; the natural sciences hardly need 
any violence in asserting their import- 
ance; and the youth properly trained, 
(better than was Charles Lambandalmost 
as thoroughly as Coleridge) would then 
step out into life, conscious that there 
was something of which he was yet ig- 
norant, and which he had yet to learn. 
He would then too, if he chose, enter 
upon a proper university course, with 
the road to esthetic culture clearly open 
before him. 

As it is at present, however, the com- 
mon school pupil is pulled from one 
science and pursuit to another, until his 
knowledge is as tawdry and patchy as 
Joseph’s coat, and prized and vaunted 
almost as highly. 

If boards of education only knew 
something, or tried to know what they 
should, they might save their endless 
discussions as to what the public can 
afford to have taught, and what not, by 
having the decade occupied in its fullest 
and most judicious manner with every- 
thing, classics, mathematics, sciences, 
and modern languages. The boy is there 
in school; and all that he needs is the 
teachers. 

A question would seem to present 
itself as to how to select instructors. 
The popular method is, at least for a 
portion of the tests, to place before the 
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candidate a series of papers demanding 
statements of facts more or less discon- 
nected, which statements are to show pre- 
cisely how well acquainted the aspirant 
may be with the subjects he is to 
teach. For example, he is examined in 
physiology. If he has taught physiology 
previously, he will know how to give an- 
swers quite as correct as any by a med- 
ical professor. If he has not been over 
the text-book, before presenting himself 
for examination, he must “cram” upon 
the subject for a few nights, and he can 
then pass muster. In geography, history, 
and other branches, it is the same ; and 
it is doubtful if Bayard Taylor or Motley 
could get a maximum certificate in those 
branches, after any neglect of the proper 
amount of cramming. The result thus 
narrows down to the more or less suc- 
cessful efforts of a few months’ study, 
and the teacher is good or bad, accord- 
ing as he is shrewd in his preparations, 
intrinsic qualifications of past years hav- 
ing but a remote influence upon the ap- 
plicant’s endeavors. The consequence 
upon the schools is to make them excel- 
lent in the estimation of the Gradgrinds 
who seek for human reservoirs of isolat- 
ed facts instead of rational systems of 
knowledge, who prefer small change 
readily produced instead of solid intel- 
lectual wealth. 

There is, too, the apparent glibness of 
science in all the foregoing results ; and 
liberal knowledge loses its value when 
brought into comparison therewith in 
the popular mind. 

The trades and farms are deserted by 
the intelligent class that should be labor- 
ers therein; and the shopkeeping in- 
stincts of the people are cultivated into 
deformity. It is certainly quite as dig- 
nified to hammer an iron bar intoa horse- 
shoe as to sell lady’s cloth over acounter. 
It is as manly, (or gentlemanly, if you 
like the word) to be able to put upa 
bridge or build a ship as to simper over 
dry goods. If trade is, as some have 
said, an overreaching of your neighbor, 
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the sooner we get back to georgic and 
bucolic means of existence, the better for 
our honesty and nobility as a people. 

Liberal education, in the event of a 
reform in the common schools, must of 
necessity take a still more advanced 
position. 

The average young man, with the 
proper educational advantages, and no 
time wasted, on arriving at his majority, 
might : 

Ist. Understand and construe the 
Greek classics, possess a command of 
the vocabulary, and possess a fair knowl- 
edge of any cognate branches. 

2d. Read and write Latin with some 
degree of fluency, and use it in an elastic 
and easy manner. 

3d. Understand and trace all the ele- 
mentary principles of mathematics, using 
the various processes to arrive at given 
results with confidence. 

4th. Comprehend the grammatical 
principles of the Latin and Germanic 
branches of modern languages, and with 
some little study, read any of them when 
required. 

5th. Be able to pursue any branch of 
learning connected with material sci- 
ences, without requiring to go over ele- 
mentary principles to grasp at conclu- 
sions. 

Nor would the above schedule seem 
to an educated Englishman or German 
at all Crichtonian in its requirements. 
There is many an English curate on sixty 
pounds a year, or German official living 
on less than a guelden a day, with quite 
as much learning as the above, and by 
no means surprised at his abilities 
either. 

It is not a question at all, whether the 
young man has /¢me forall this: it is 
whether or no he has the inclination. 
Mental culture is not a single tramway, 
to be occupied by but one subject at a 
time. The number of threads that make 
up human development may be numerous 
enough to connect with all the combined 
knowledge of “ the foremostfiles of time.” 
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The government has, at West Point, at- 
tempted a monopoly in favor of pure and 
mixed mathematics. It has, it is true, 
succeeded in a measure in that direction; 
but it is doubtful whether, with the same 
given amount of expense and induce- 
ments, it could not have produced men 
quite as well versed in cubic equations 
and differentiations, who would be ele- 
gant Grecians as well. 

“Too many irons in the fire” is an 
absurdity in the matter of education. One 
might as well say that, to feel keenly, the 
perceptions should be limited. It is not 
the man who has seen one painting, but 
he who has studied many, and has withal 
studied Nature, that is acknowledged a 
connoisseur. If one wishes to raise fruit, 
he does not plant a single twig, wait 
until it is fully developed, and then com- 
mence with another, but spreads out his 
young orchard at once, giving allan equal 
chance. What matters it to him in the 
end if the weakly saplings die? Hehas 
insured himself a crop in any event. 

A very common error is that of driv- 
ing into the learned professions every 
young man who has the slightest preten- 
sions to scholarship. Not that law or 
medicine or pulpitizing require or are 
conducted on any very learned basis, as 
an examination of the files of the courts, 
the character of the ordinary literary effu- 
sions of physicians, or the structure of 
ninety per cent. of the sermons preached 
in this city would demonstrate ; and it is 
doubtful whether the highest standard 
to be reached, especially in the West, 
requires that the aspirant should be 
loaded with literary honors. 

Indeed, in whatever practical light we 
view the necessities of training, as a 
means of ensuring a fair livelihood, liberal 
education seems a superfluity. It isa 
luxury, and as such should be treated, 
looking first to the certain means of sub- 
sistence. It is dangerous to rely upon 
education for that. 

The solution given by that simple 
member of the old French nobility, when 
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met by the fact that the poor had no 
bread, and who suggested that they be 
given cream-cakes instead, is the appar- 
ent principle under which Americans are 
treated in the matter of education. The 
bread is forgotten, and the cream-cakes 
are furnished to a surfeit. 

To enjoy a liberal education, it is nec- 
essary that one should have an estate 
of inheritance behind it, or an occupa- 
tion certain at all times to furnish a fair 
subsistence. The rule of the ancient 
Jews, which required that every one 
should know some manual occupation, 
and under which St. Paul was a fent- 
maker, would prevent much misery. 

It is not very prudent for a poor man 
to send his son out into the world with a 
polite education, when that son cannot 
step into a position where he may as 
well gratify the tastes attendant upon 
such training as exhibit it to the best 
advantage among his fellows. It is too 


much like giving a man, for his one suit, 
fine linen and an evening dress, whereas 
the roughness of his prospective life 


would make corduroy more acceptable. 
There is anold story of Sterne’s, wherein 
a nobleman, to battle with poverty, lays 
his sword away, and descends the social 
ladder to engage in commerce ; he be- 
comes rich, returns to claim and receive 
his emblem of honor; and resumes his 
rank re-fortified therein by his commer- 
cial wealth. It sounds grandly to the 
reader, as recounted by the author ; but 
in practice, the difficulty appears in dis- 
couraging lights. 

Let us imagine a man thoroughly in- 
ducted into the mysteries of Greek par- 
ticles, seeking his proper position in the 
ranks of workers. He will be tossed 
from one class of labor to another, until 
he finds himself on a path narrowing 
down to but one profession—teaching. 
Now, he may not be fit for that business 
at all; and being out of his place therein, 
works at a disadvantage. If he could 
farm, or raise stock, or make a machine, 
there would be hope for him to reach 
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prosperity. But he is expert in none of 
these, and his life becomes a failure and 
his accomplishments a dry pursuit. If 
such a man only could have been impris- 
oned on a stock ranch for one of those 
years spent in cloisters or libraries, his 
capacity for Greek would have received 
no injury, while his ability to gain his 
daily food would be vastly increased. 

As to mechanical pursuits, a very 
striking instance of the advantages of 
educated men being put at them, for a 
time at least may be seen in the contri- 
butions to Greek literature by the Valpys 
who joined to practical printing all the 
graces of ripe scholarship. In fact, 
mere scholarship is in itself a mere vine 
that requires a solid edifice to twine 
upon ; otherwise it is at the mercy of 
every passer-by, who tramples it under 
foot. 

But by all the foregoing, I do not mean 
that the young men of the Republic need 
not have learned what they have, be 
that scholarship ever so unpractical. 
But, in the time occupied, whether 
through fault of teachers, parents, or the 
entire system, not enough has been done 
in any direction. The mint and cummin 
tithe of elegant learning may be and 
should be paid; but the weightier mat- 
ters of giving youth a means of livelihood, 
with nothing shiftless about it, ought 
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first to be seen to. I am not sure 
whether as much power does not lie, in 
so far as the making of a man is con- 
cerned, in the “blacksmith” part of 
Elihu Burritt’s sodriguet as in the 
“learned.” The one may give him 
something of respect in narrow circles’ 
of college towns, while the other is 
a letter of credit for subsistence, wher- 
ever a horseman is found or iron is 
welded. 

It would be hard indeed to show 
where the remedy for the many evils of 
American education can be found, or 
indeed to point out the precise evils 
themselves. I have spoken loosely of 
effects. Perhaps there is a want of 
earnestness at the root of the matter; 
possibly there is an indefiniteness gen- 
erally as to the objects to be attained— 
a sort of haziness spread over the pros- 
pect, that makes much of what is done 
virtually useless. Until some sort of a 
fight is made against the snare of super- 
ficiality into which we have fallen, under 
the sounding title of popular diffusion 
of knowledge, and we ask for certainty 
where now ignorance cloaks itself under 
pleasant generalities, we must yield the 
palm of enlightenment to the older na- 
tions of Europe, and be content with a 
modest place in the rear of the army of 
progress. 


A CALIFORNIAN ABROAD—A MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE. 


E voyaged by steamer down the 

\ \ Lago di Lecco, through wild 
mountain scenery, and by hamlets and 
villas, and disembarked at the town of 
Lecco. They said it was two hours by 
carriage to the ancient city of Bergamo, 
and that we would arrive there in good 
season for the railway train. We got an 
open barouche, and a wild, boisterous 
driver, and set out. It was delightful. 
We had a fast team, and a perfectly 
smooth road. There were towering cliffs 


on our left, and the pretty Lago di Lecco 
on our right, and every now and then it 
rained on us. Just before starting, the 
driver picked up in the street a stump of 
a cigar an inch long, and put it in his 
mouth. When he had carried it thus for 
about an hour, I thought it would be 
only Christian charity to give him a light. 
I handed him my cigar, which I had just 
lit, and he put it in his mouth and re- 
turned his stump to his pocket ! 


We saw interior Italy now. The 
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houses were of solid stone, and not often 
in good repair. The peasants and their 
children were idle as a general thing, and 
the donkeys and chickens made them- 
selves at home in drawing-room and bed- 
chamber, and were not molested. The 
drivers of each and every one of the slow- 
moving market carts we met were stretch- 
ed in the sun upon their merchandize, 
sound asleep. Every three or four hun- 
dred yards, it seemed to me, we came 
upon the shrine of some saint or other 
—a rude picture of him built into a cross 
or a stone pillar by the road-side. Some 
of the pictures of the Saviour were curi- 
osities in their way. They represented 
him stretched upon the cross, his coun- 
tenance distorted with agony. From the 
wounds of the crown of thorns; from 
the pierced side; from the mutilated 
hands and feet ; from the scourged body; 


from every hand-breadth of his person, 


streams of blood were flowing! Sucha 
gory, ghastly spectacle would frighten 
the children out of their senses, I should 
think. There were some unique auxil- 
iaries to the painting, which added to 
its spirited effect. 

These were genuine wooden and iron 
implements, and were prominently dis- 
posed around about the figure: a bundle 
of nails ; the hammer to drive them ; the 
sponge ; the reed that supported it ; the 
cup of vinegar ; the ladder for the ascent 
of the cross ; the spear that pierced the 
Saviour’s side. The crown of thorns 
was made of real thorns, and was nailed 
to the sacred head. In some Italian 
church-paintings, even by the old mas- 
ters, the Saviour and the Virgin wear 
silver or gilded crowns that are fastened 
to the pictured heads with nails. The 
effect is as grotesque as it is incongru- 
ous. 

Here and there, on the fronts of road- 
side inns, we found huge, coarse frescoes 
of suffering martyrs like those in the 
shrines. 
their sufferings any to be so uncouthly 
represented. We were in the heart and 
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home of priestcraft—of a happy, cheer- 
ful, contented ignorance, superstition, 
degradation, poverty, indolence, and 
everlasting unaspiring worthlessness. 
And we said fervently, it suits these 
people precisely; let them enjoy it, 
along with the other animals, and Heaven 
forbid that they be molested. W’e feel 
no malice toward them. 

We passed through the strangest, fun- 
niest, undreamt-of old towns, wedded to 
the customs and steeped in the sleep 
of the elder ages, and perfectly unaware 
that the world turns round! And per- 
fectly indifferent, too, as to whether it 
turns round or stands still. Zhey have 
nothing to do but eat and sleep, and 
sleep and eat, and toil a little when they 
can get a friend to stand by and keep 
them awake. 7Zhey are not paid for 
thinking—¢hey are not paid to fret about 
the world’s concerns. They were not 
respectable people—they were not 
worthy people—they were not learned 
and wise and brilliant people—but in 
their breasts, all their stupid lives long, 
rested a peace that passeth all under- 
standing! How can men, calling them- 
selves men, consent to be so degraded 
and happy? 

We whisked by many a gray old 
medizval castle, clad thick with ivy that 
swung its green banners down from 
towers and turrets where once some old 
Crusader’s flag had floated. The driver 
pointed to one of these ancient fortresses 
and said, (I translate) : 

“ Do you see that great iron hook that 
projects from the wall just under the 
highest window in the ruined tower ?” 

We said we could not see it at such a 
distance, but had no doubt it was there. 

“Well,” he said, “there is a legend 
connected with that iron hook. Nearly 
seven hundred years ago, that castle was 
the property of the noble Count Luigi 
Gennaro Guido Alphonse di Genova—” 

“What was his other name?” said 
one of the party. 

“He had no other name. The name 
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I have spoken was all the name he had. 
He was the son of ——” 

“ Never mind the particulars. 
with the legend.” 


Go on 


THE LEGEND. 


“ Well, then, all the world at thattime 
was in a wild excitement about the Holy 
Sepulchre. All the great feudal lords 
in Europe were pledging their lands and 
pawning their plate to fit out men-at- 
artas so that they might join the grand 
armies of Christendom, and win renown 
in the Holy Wars. The Count Luigi 
raised money, like the rest ; and one mild 
September morning, armed with battle- 
axe, with barbican, cressett, portcullis, 
Enfield rifle, Prussian needle gun and 
thundering culverin, he rode through 
the greaves of his donjon-keep with as 
gallant a troop of Christian bandits as 
ever stepped in Italy. He had his sword, 
Excalibur, with him. His beautiful 
countess and her young daughter waved 
him a tearful adieu from the battering- 
rams and buttresses of the fortress, and 
he galloped away with a happy heart. 

He made a raid on a neighboring baron 
and completed his outfit with the booty 
secured. He then razed the castle to 
the ground, massacred the family, and 
moved on. They were hardy fellows in 
the grand old days of chivalry. Alas! 
those days will never come again. 

Count Luigi grew high in fame in 
Holy Land. He plunged into the car- 
nage of a hundred battles, but his good 
Excalibur always brought him out alive, 
albeit often sorely wounded. His face 
became browned by exposure to the 
Syrian sun in long marches ; he suffered 
hunger and thirst ; he pined in prisons, 
he languished in loathsome plague-hos- 
pitals. And many and many a time he 
thought of his loved ones at home, and 
wondered if all was well with them. But 
his heart said—Peace, is not thy brother 
watching over thy household ? 

Forty-two years waxed and waned ; 
the good fight was won; Godfrey 
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reigned in Jerusalem—the Christian 
hosts reared the banner of the Cross 
above the Holy Sepulchre! 

Twilight was approaching. Fifty har- 
lequins, in flowing robes, approached 
this castle wearily, for they were on foot, 
and the dust upon their garments showed 
that they had travelled far. They over- 
took a peasant, and asked him if it was 
likely they could get food and a hospit- 
able bed there, for love of Christian 
charity, and if perchance a moral parlor 
entertainment might meet with generous 
countenance—“ for,” said they, “ this 
exhibition hath no feature that could 
offend the most fastidious.” 

“ Marry,” quoth the peasant, “an it 
please your worships, ye had better go 
many a good rood hence with your jug- 
gling circus than trust your bones in 
yonder castle.” 

“How now, Sirrah!” exclaimed the 
chief monk, “ explain thy ribald speech, 
or by’r lady it shall go hard with thee.” 

“ Peace, good mountebank, I did but 
utter the truth that was in my heart. 
San Paolo be my witness that did ye 
but find the stout Count Leonardo in 
his cups, sheer from the castle’s topmost 
battlements would he hurl ye all! Alack- 
a-day, the good Lord Luigi reigns not 
here in these sad times.” 

“The good Lord Luigi?” 

“ Aye, none other, please your wor- 
ship. In his day, the poor rejoiced in 
plenty and the rich he did oppress; 
taxes were not known; the fathers of 
the church waxed fat upon his bounty; 
travellers went and came, with none to 
interfere ; and whosoever would, might 
tarry in his halls in cordial welcome, 
and eat his bread and drink his wine 
withal. But woe is me! two and forty 
years agone the good Count rode away 
to fight for Holy Cross, and many a 
year has flown since word or token was 
had of him. Men say his bones lie 
bleaching in the fields of Palestine.” 

“ And now?” 

“ Now/ God ’a mercy, the cruel 
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Leonardo lords it in the castle. He 
wrings taxes from the poor; he robs all 
travellers that journey by his gates; he 
spends his days in feuds and murders, 
and his nights in revel and debauch ; 
he roasts the fathers of the church 
upon his kitchen spits, and enjoyeth the 
same, calling it pastime. These thirty 
years Luigi’s countess hath not been 
seen by any one in all this land, and 
many whisper that she pines ir the 
dungeons of the castle for that she will 
not wed with Leonardo, saying her dear 
lord still liveth, and that she will die 
ere she prove false to him. They whis- 
per likewise, that her daughter is a pris- 
oner as well. Nay, good jugglers, seek 
ye refreshment otherwheres. ’° Twere 
better that ye perished in a Christian 
Way than that ye plunged from off yon 
dizzy tower. I give ye good day.” 

“God keep ye, gentle youth—fare- 
well.” 

But heedless of the peasant’s warning, 
the players moved straightway toward 
’ the castle. 

Word was brought to Count Leonar- 
do that a company of mountebanks be- 
sought his hospitality. 

“°T is well. Dispose of them in the 
customary manner. Yet stay! I have 
need of them. Let them come hither. 
Later, cast them from the battlements— 
or—how many priests have ye on hand ?” 

“ The day’s results are meagre ; good 
my lord. An abbot and a dozen beggarly 
friars is all we have.” 

“Hell and furies! Is the State going 
to secede? Send hither the mounte- 
banks. Afterward, broil them with the 
priests.” 

The robed and close-cowled harle- 
quins ertered. The grim Leonardo 
sate in state at the head of his council- 
board. Ranged up and down the hall 
on either hand stood near a hundred 


men-at-arms. 

“Ha, villains!” quoth the Count, 
“what can ye do to earn the hospitality 
ye crave ?” 
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“Dread lord and mighty—crowded 
audiences have greeted our humble ef- 
forts with rapturous applause. Among 
our body count we the versatile and 
talented Ugolino ; the justly celebrated 
Rodolpho ; the infant phenomenon, Sig. 
Beppo ; the Palestine Pet—Zelina; the 
gifted and accomplished Rodrigo. The 
management have spared no pains and 
expense ——.” 

“?’Sdeath! What can ye do? 
thy prating tongue.” 

“ Good my lord—in acrobatic feats, in 
practice with the dumb-bells, in bal- 
ancing and ground and lofty tumbling, 
are we versed ; and sith your highness 
asketh me, I venture here to publish 
that in the truly marvellous and enter- 
taining zampillazrostation ——.” 

“Gag him! Throttle him! Body of 
Bacchus! Am I a dog that I am to be 
assailed with pollysyllabled blasphemy 
like this? But hold! Lucrezia, Isabel, 
stand forth! Sirrah, behold this dame, 
this weeping wench. The first I marry, 
within the hour; the other shall dry her 
tears or feed the vultures. Thou and 
thy vagabonds shall crown the wedding 
with thy merry-makings. Fetch hither 
the priest !” 

The dame sprang toward the chief 
player. : 

“O, save me!” she cried; “save me 
from a fate far worse than death! Be- 
hold these sad eyes, these shrunken 
cheeks, this withered frame! See thou 
the wreck this fiend hath made, and let 
thy heart be moved with pity! Look 
upon this damsel; note her wasted 
form, her halting step, her bloodless 
cheeks where youth should blush and 
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happiness exult in smiles! Hear us 
and have compassion! This monster 
was my husband’s brother. He, who 


should have been our shield against all 
harm, hath kept us shut within the 
noisome dungeons of his castle for, lo, 
these thirty years—for what crime? 
None other than that I would not belie 
my troth, root out my strong love for 
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him who marches with the legions of 
the Cross in Holy Land, for O, he is not 
dead! and wed with him! Save us, O, 
save thy persecuted suppliants !” 

She flung herself at his feet, and 
clasped his knees. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the brutal 
Leonardo. “ Priest, to thy work!” and 
he dragged the weeping dame from her 
refuge. “Say, once for all, w// you be 
mine ?—for by my halidame, that breath 
that uttereth thy refusal shall be thy last 
on earth!” ; 

“ Nev-er!” 

“Then die!” and the sword leaped 
from its scabbard. 

Quicker than thought, quicker than 
the lightning’s flash, fifty monkish hab- 
its disappeared, and fifty knights in 
splendid armor stood revealed! fifty 
falchions gleamed in air above the men- 
at-arms, and brighter, fiercer than them 
all, flamed Excalibur aloft, and cleaving 
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downward, struck the brutal Leonardo’s 
weapon from his grasp ! 

Count Luigi bound his usurping 
brother hand and foot. The practised 
knights from Palestine made holiday 
sport of carving the awkward men-at- 
arms to chops and steaks. The vic- 
tory was complete. Happiness reigned. 
Everybody married somebody else ! 

“ But what did they do with the wick- 
ed brother ?” 

“Oh, nothing—only hanged him on 
that iron hook I was speaking of. By 
the chin.” 

“ How?” 

“Passed it up 
mouth.” 

“ How long ?” 

“Couple of years.” 

“ Count Luigi—is he dead?” 

“Six hundred and fifty years ago, or 
such a matter.” 

“ Splendid legend—drive on.” 


through into his 
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HE quaintly-fashioned Chinese 

porcelain which has so often 
made foreign and’ picturesque the shop 
windows of San Francisco, has an old 
history. From the earliest ages the art 
of making and fabricating vessels for do- 
mestic purposes has long been known 
and universally practiced. We find them 
recorded in Holy Writ. The Egyptians 
possessed many of the practical secrets 
of the art, and rare specimens of an- 
tique shape and elegant proportions are 
frequently found among the mummies 
and in their cases. The Etruscans, who 
flourished about the middle of the fifth 
century of Rome, B.C., had made great 
advances in this department of science. 
Nearly all the excavations made in the 
southern part of Italy have disclosed 
vases and statues constructed on princi- 
ples of art, and evidently the productions 


‘ 


of cunning masters. Painted vases occur 
in the district of Targuinii, and red in 
Arritum. Numerous collections of these 
precious relics abound in Perrugia, 
Florence and Palermo. The buried 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii fur- 
nish specimens of equal elegance, and 
the forms of the vases, cups and pitch- 
ers have been repeatedly copied. The 
ancient Mexicans, Peruvians and North 
Americans had also attempted the same 
manufacture, and articles of a similar 
description have been found in the ruin- 
ed cities of Central America, which are 
supposed to have been erected one 
thousand years B.C. The wheel had 
evidently not been used, but these speci- 
mens are well baked and have a fine 
vitreous glaze. As clay was more duc- 
tile than bronze or any other metal, less 
expensive and more easily worked, it 
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was used as moulds and to multiply 
copies. Layard, the well known As- 
syrian traveler, discovered a series of 
books “in the form of tablets, cylinders 
and hexagonal prisms.” Opaque glass- 
es, dating from the fourth century, have 
been found in the old Egyptian tombs. 
The word Jottery is derived from the 
Latin fotus,a pot, and is usually ap- 
plied to the coarser vessels in daily 
use. The word forcelain is of a doubt- 
ful etymology, and has been attributed 
to various sources; by some it has 
been derived from Jorcellana, the Por- 
tuguese for drinking cup; by others 
from forcella, a similar word in Ital- 
jan, applied to a cowrie, that shell 
having a fine gloss resembling porcelain. 
The Chinese were well acquainted with 
the art about a century before the Chris- 
tian era ; but though they mastered some 
of the practical details of coloring and 
gilding, they were strangers to elegance 
and grace, and remained stationary. 
The Portuguese in 1518 introduced this 
ware into Europe, where it received the 
name of China, which it partially re- 
tains. The Japanese manufactured the 
same article, but it in no respect differs 
from that produced by the Celestials. 
While the eastern nations were thus 
engaged, the art of making pottery was 
lost for five or six centuries in Europe, 
after the overthrow of the western em- 
pire. The Moors who invaded the 
peninsula of Spain, and made settle- 
ments in some of the principal cities, 
were doubtless the most polished and 
cultivated nation of that era. They had 
made some researches in chemistry, and 
were fond of architecture. The neigh- 
borhood abounded in a porous clay suit- 
able for such manufactures, and their 
tiles are still found in some of the build- 
ings in Grenada, Malaga and Toledo. 
They are commonly of pale clay, the 
surface coated over with a white enamel, 
on which elaborate designs are executed 
in colors; but they did not stop here. 
Ornaments of great beauty, Arabic in- 
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scriptions, sentences from the Koran, 
and heraldic insignia were added. The 
finest tracery, resembling Brussels lace, 
is frequently seen on some of the tiles 
in the Alhambra. The manufacture of 
the tiles was continued by the Moors 
alone, till their expulsion in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The Spaniards, 
however, had learned the art of making 
these tiles or azu/egas, which are manu- 
factured to this day in Valencia, and 
were used in California for roofing pre- 
vious to the American occupation. The 
Moorish vases, which are now exceed- 
ingly scarce, and of which specimens 
are preserved at Dresden and in the 
Escurial, have a white ground with 
either blue, gold or copper-colored or- 
naments. The Italian majolica or en- 
amelled ware, dates perhaps from the 
twelfth century; but that is uncertain, 
and its early history is lost in the dewy 
mist of fable. Some writers, however, 
assert that in 1115, the pirate king of 
Majorca was surprised in his stronghold 
by an armament from Pisa, and that the 
assailants captured. a number of porce- 
lain plates with Moorish inscriptions ; 
but no attempt was made to imitate 
them. 

In the fourteenth century an Italian 
potter produced some vases resembling 
those in vogue at Grenada, with fantas- 
tic patterns in yellow and green on blue 
grounds. In 1451, Luca della Robbia, 
who had gained some reputation as a 
sculptor at Pesaro, turned his attention 
to the manufacture of porcelain orna- 
ments with a white enamel glaze, of 
which he is considered the inventor. 
His Madonnas and architectural pieces 
are still highly prized, and after the 
lapse of several centuries retain their 
lustre undiminished. The artist long 
enjoyed the patronage and confidence of 
the Dukes of Urbino. 

Other towns in Italy opened potteries 
and the coarser specimens were termed 
messa majolica. After 1560, the art 
began to decline, and though the colors, 
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particularly the pearl lustre and the 
ruby, were brighter, the drawing was 
inferior. Grotesque figures of animals 
and fishes were introduced, hands clasp- 
ed in the fashion of modern valentines, 
cups of great beauty in the shape of 
lemons and apples, saucers with por- 
traits, and services with armorial bear- 
ings are frequently seen. The artists, 
also, occasionally put their monograms 
and sometimes their names. Different 
towns had also their distinguishing 
marks ; but the rich trading republics 
of Venice, Genoa, Florence and Pisa, 
imported such quanties of finer ware 
from China, that the majolica soon fell 
into disuse. 

Germany, which was afterwards des- 
tined to produce such superb porcelain 
at Meissen and Dresden, did not make 
much progress in the manufacture of 
majolica, which was introduced by 


Hirschvogel of Nuremberg in 1507. 
The enterprise, however, met a better 
reception in France, and several manu- 


factories were started at Nivers, under 
the patronage of Catharine de Medici 
and her kinsman Gonsaga. 

Bernard Palissy is the inventor of a 
celebrated ware, known by his name, 
and did as much for that branch of in- 
dustry in France, as Wedgewood in 
England. This individual was origin- 
ally a land surveyor, was exceedingly 
fond of art, and frequently painted on 
glass. He had remarked the enamel 
on a cup, and was anxious to know how 
it was produced; but the secret was 
jealously guarded, and the amateur de- 
termined to test the matter. He aban- 
doned his original occupation, and 
passed his time in burning specimens of 
hardware and glass to ascertain wherein 
the mystery was concealed ; and after 
sixteen years consumed in poverty and 
toil, his efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess. His somewhat romantic history 
had preceded him to Paris, and his 
Jigulines, or rustic pottery, became the 
fashion of the day. His designs were all 
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copied from nature ; leaves, shells and 
animals were his favorite models. Pa- 
lissy never attained the brilliancy of Luca 
della Robbia, or the fazence of Nevers ; 
but he was, as a distinguished critic has 
justly remarked, “a great master of the 
power and effect of neutral tints.” 

France is also celebrated for a fine 
species of faience, or pottery—the word 
faience being derived from a small townin 
the department of Vau, which early in 
the sixth century was celebrated for 
glazed pottery. Thirty-seven pieces of 
this only are extant, and the date of its 
manufacture is unknown. The mate- 
rial is fine pipe-clay, the patterns are 
engraved on the paste, and the hollows 
filled up with another color, thus re- 
sembling finely chiselled silver; hence 
this is sometimes called faience a mello. 
The articles are commonly small—cups, 
vases and adrinking vessel with a spout, 
usually called a déberon. A single can- 
dlestick of this ware was sold in London 
ten years ago for $1,100. 

Ratisbon, Landschut, Nuremberg, and 
latterly Holland, after the discoveries of 
Palissy, were not backward in availing 
themselves of the research and toil of 
the industrious Frenchman ; and the pot- 
tery of Delft was famed for its lustre and 
fine color. The designs were fantastic, 
and copied chiefly from the Japanese ; 
the finer specimens are highly prized by 
connoiseurs. Elizabeth was not dis- 
inclined to patronize English work- 
men, and the famous Shakspeare jug, 
which was manufactured in her reign 
and is still extant, merits a descrip- 
tion. This vessel is nine inches high, 
and eighteen in circumference. In 
shape it resembles a modern coffee- 
pot, and has eight oval compart- 
ments, each representing some myth- 
ological subject, and in fine relief. The 
pottery of that age is very hard, and 
Staffordshire then first came into notice. 
The ¢zg, or drinking-cup, and the parting- 
cup with two handles, were then given to 
the public. John Dwight, in 1864, es- 
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tablished a manufactory at Fulham, and 
some of his figures, pitchers and statues 
bring fabulous prices. The princes of 
the Stuart line and the first George were 
too much absorbed by political events to 
think much of domestic manufacture and 
the arts ; still some advance was made, 
and vessels composed of sand and pipe- 
clay, colored with oxide of copper and 
manganese, and known as agate-ware 
and tortoise-shell ware, meta ready sale, 
and are occasionally seen in some of the 
remote shires and counties of England. 

Wedgewood may be styled the father 
of English pottery, and was singularly 
constituted for the task he had under- 
taken, possessing a rare union of good 
taste, energy, and financial ability. 
Other manufacturers used foreign mate- 
rials which were costly, and paid a heavy 
duty, but Wedgewood availed himself of 
the common flint and clay. He was led 
to this by seeing a flint burning in the 
fire, and carried out his idea. He also 


became a practical chemist, and enlisted 


in his service all the scientific talent of 
‘his day. Flaxman, the illustrious sculp- 
tor, furnished him with several designs. 
His practical skill and really valuable 
attainments brought the great pptter into 
contact with all the nobility and gentry 
of Great Britain, and threw open the 
doors of their collections—vases, cameos 
and intaglios were freely loaned. He 
produced a variety of articles which rank 
with the first Sevres and Dresden. His 
blue jasper is perhaps the most famous, 
and it has never yet been excelled ; his 
green jasper has been greatly admired ; 
and his bamboo white and porcelain bis- 
cuit are still copied. This great sover- 
eign of his art died at Etruria, in 1795, 
and his memory is embalmed in some 
elegant verses from the classic pen of 
Darwin. 

Having thus paved the way, we shall 
now proceed to a brief sketch of that 
fragile and beautiful ware called Porce- 
lain, which gives employment and bread 
to so many thousands, fosters the art of 
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chemistry, painting and design, and on 
which millions are yearly expended. 

China, Japan and Persia were the first 
nations who engaged in the manufacture 
of this beautiful article. Chinese bottles 
have been found in the tombs of Thebes, 
and are computed to have been made 
between 1289 and 1575 B.C.; but from 
the researches of Marco Polo and the 
other great travelers who penetrated the 
East we learn that the manufacture was 
commenced rooo B.C., and attained its 
greatest perfection 1630 B.C. The great 
porcelain tower was erected at Nankin, 
in 1277. Some specimens were occa- 
sionally brought to Europe, but were 
exceedingly rare, until the Portuguese, 
the pioneers of the great maritime dis- 
coverers of the fifteenth century, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. Tohen was 
the chief depot for the manufacture of 
the pure white porcelain ; Nankin for the 
blue-white-and-pale buff; Rong-te-Ching 
for the sea-green ; and Crachle porcelain, 
or in the Chinese dialect, /sozn-phi, this 
is now exceedingly rare, and was pro- 
duced by combining steatite with the 
glace, which, when heated, forms a net- 
work over the whole surface. A vase 
was sold in Japan to the heads of the 
Dutch factory for a royal present, for 
$1,500. The same effect may be produced 
by plunging heated porcelain into cold 
water, and filling the cracks with red 
ochre, or thick ink. Whenso prepared, 
this is styled by the French “ Jorcelaine 
trutee,” and by the Chinese “ snake por- 
celain.” 

The egg-shell china is reputed the 
chef d’euvre of artin the East: this is 
exceedingly thin and transparent, and is 
rarely exported. Yellow is reserved for 
the emperor alone, and a deep ruby for 
the other members of the imperial family. 
Some plates of this unique ware can be 
seen in the collection of the King of 
Saxony. The ware most used in China 
is brown, with white medallions. Though 
the Celestials perfectly understand many 
of the technical minutiz of the art, all 
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their shapes are hideous, and their flow- 
ers, birds and animals monstrosities. 
Shortly after the introduction of china 
into Europe, all classes were bitten with 
a mania for its acquisition. When the 
rare collection of the articles of vertu at 
Strawberry Hill was dispersed, there 
were many spirited bids for the Nankin 
and Canton china. Before the war, a 
pair of these vases, in Philadelphia, was 
valued at $1,500. 

Alchemy had many followers in Eu- 
rope, and was attended with one great 
practical benefit; though the philoso- 
pher’s stone was not discovered, it taught 
mankind the value of chemistry and the 
modus operandi of proceeding: none 
were more addicted to this species of re- 
search than John Frederick Bottcher, 
an apothecary’s assistant at Berlin, who 
was so passionately fond of his favorite 
science that the authorities imagined he 
practised the black art, and he was forced 
to leave the kingdom. Bottcher sought 
the protection of Augustus the Second, 
Elector of Saxony, who patronized al- 
chemists in the double hope of finding the 
elixir vite and discovering the trans- 
mutation of metals. The Prussian told 
the Saxon monarch that he was in love 
with the science, but could throw no 
light on either of the points so earnestly 
desired by his patron. The incredulous 
prince scarcely believed that any one 
could be so fanatical ; but Tschimhaus, 
his chief chemist, needing an assistant, 
he directed Bottcher to go to the labor- 
atory and tender his services, at the same 
time strictly enjoining Tschimhaus not 
to lose sight of the Prussian. Bottcher, 
in obedience to the commands of Au- 
gustus, commencing his researches after 
the philosopher’s stone, made some cruc- 
ibles from the brown clay of Meissen. 
These resisted fire, and had some of the 
properties of Oriental porcelain. The 
Elector, who did not lack discernment, 
sent the chemist to the castle of Al- 
brechtsburgh, near Meissen, to prosecute 
his researches, where he was magnifi- 
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cently entertained, but somewhat re- 
strained of personal liberty, and closely 
watched. When Saxony was invaded 
by Charles of Sweden, Bottcher, with a 
number of workmen, was sent to the 
forttess of Honingstein, on the Elbe, 
where a laboratory was erected. In 1707 
Bottcher returned to Meissen, where he 
began work on a large scale, the blasts 
sometimes lasting for five days and nights, 
but the result did not satisfy either the 
chemist or his patron. Further trials were 
made, and in 1709 Bottcher produced a 
white porcelain, but which bent in the fire. 
An accidental discovery of white earth, 
which proved to be kaolin, enabled the 
indefatigable chemist to pursue his task 
with greater success, and in 1715 a cup 
and plate of the purest white, which re- 
sisted the flames, were presented to the 
Electress. All who entered the factory 
were sworn to absolute secrecy. The 
exportation of the powder was strictly 
forbidden, and the factory was guarded 
like a fortress. “ Be secret unto death” 
was inscribed in large letters in every 
room (gehem bis ins grab). This oath was 
monthly administered to the workmen, 
and exacted from personages of the 
highest rank who visited the factory. 
The secret was, however, betrayed, as 
we shall see hereafter. There was then 
a great demand in all parts of Europe for 
elegant porcelain, and the factory for 
many years was extremely successful, 
though the shapes were not elegant. In 
1731 Nandler, an artist of great repute, 
was commissioned to superintend the 
works, and the porcelain was then or- 
namented with wreaths, birds and ani- 
mals, executed in the highest style of 
art. These works were interrupted by 
the seven years’ war; but when peace 
was restored, Meissen again became 
celebrated for its exquisite copies of pic- 
tures of the Flemish school, by Lindemi. 

The best talent in the electorate was 
freely patronised and amply remunerated. 
In 1745, when Frederick the Great over- 
ran Saxony, he captured some of the 
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workmen and moulds, and an immense 
quantity of the finest porcelain. Some 
of this can still be seen at Potsdam and 
Sans-Souci. The smaller specimens of 
this ware are very fine, and the lace is 
so admirably imitated that it has the ap- 
pearance of being wrought by hand. 
Some gems of this ware were exhibited 
in the Ceramic Court of the Crystal 
Palace, and one basket moving on hinges 
excited much attention. This manufac- 
tory flourished most from 1731 to 1756. 
The first pieces not intended for sale, 
but as personal gifts, were marked with 
“A. R.” (Augustus Rex); the electoral 
sword was painted on those meant for 
general sale. Gradually, however, it 
ceased to be profitable. The extremely 
high price of the ware, contrasted with 
the very accurate imitations produced in 
England at a comparatively moderate 
price, threw it out of market. The 
kaolin was almost exhausted, and the 
manufactory was transferred to the fi- 
nance department. Still even now some 
specimens are exquisite, and the sets 
ornamented with flowers, and the deep 
green tulip-shaped cups, bring fabulous 
prices. Berlin, Ludwidsburg and Vienna, 
the secret having been communicated at 
the latter place by one of the workmen 
of the Meissen factory, have also pro- 
duced some good specimens of porce- 
lain, but it can scarely be named in con- 
junction with either Sevres, Worcester 
or Dresden. 

France, as we have seen, had made 
some advance in the manufacture of pot- 
tery ; and in 1695 a soft porcelain was 
produced at St. Cloud, and sundry at- 
tempts made to discover the secrets of 
the Saxon laboratories, but uselessly. A 
removal was made to Vincennes, in 
1756, and thence to Sevres in 1760. 
Louis the Fifteenth, at the instigation of 
Madame de Pompadour, bought the es- 
tablishment, and neither pains nor ex- 
pense were spared to produce hard 
porcelain ; but the absence of kaolin was 
an insuperable impediment. Chance, 
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however, came to the aid of the superin- 
tendent. In 1768, the wife of asurgeon 
near Limogee, observing some soft, unc- 
tuous earth, conceived the idea that it 
could be used in place of soap. A por- 
tion of the clay was shown to an apoth- 
ecary of Bordeaux, who, applying cer- 
tain chemical tests, was convinced that 
it was the so-long-desired kaolin, and 
forwarded a specimen to the Faculty of 
the University of Paris, who pronounced 
it to be the purest kaolin. Some diffi- 
culty was next experienced in procuring 
the necessary artistic talent, but after 
some delay, competent workmen were 
obtained. This manufactory has also a 
kind of historic celebrity from the fact 
that Louis the Sixteenth purchased a 
libel against the queen and sent it to the 
china manufactory to be consumed in 
the furnace. The majority of the work- 
men were Jacobins, and violently opposed 
to royalty. The copies were not burned, 
but carefully preserved, and formed the 
main accusation against the ill-fated 
Queen of France when brought before 
the revolutionary tribunal. This porce- 
lain is more tedious to manufacture than 
any other, “arising from its extensive 
and complicated composition and _ its 
liability to collapse during the fir- 
ing. This is also remarkable for its 
creamy and pearly softness of color, the 
beauty of its painting, and its depth ot 
glaze.” 

This ware is divided into two classes : 

Ist. Common pieces which could be 
purchased. 

2d. Articles de luxe, or presents for 
kings and persons of distinguished rank. 
When Napoleon the First, during the 
consulate, elected Etruria into a king- 
dom, and conferred the sovereignty on 
Don Louis de Bourbon, the new king 
was invited to Paris, and presented with 
some vases of the finest Sevres. Par- 
ticular colors are appropriated for the 
pieces intended for royal use: d/eu-du- 
Roi, bleu Turquoise, Jonquil or yellow, 
vert-press or green, “and a lively pink 
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or rose, named after the Marchioness de 
Pompadour.” 

Porcelain speedily became the fashion 
with the most dissolute and splendid 
nobility that the world has probably ever 
seen. The most skillful artists were 
employed at enormous rates to make 
designs ; and the gay and magnificent 
saloons of Paris were crowded with 
“objets de gout et de luxe”—cups 
painted with flowers rivaling nature, 
graced the petits soupers given after the 
opera, and the plates on which the king 
ate the cherries presented by the jewelled 
fingers of duchesses and countesses, were 
richly adorned with cupids, medallions 
and boys. The cups of the bleu-du-Roi 
are rarely sold, and are reserved chiefly 
for crowned heads. The royal manu- 
factory flourished most from 1740 to 
1769, when a law was passed (renewed 
in 1784) limiting the gilding of porcelain. 
In the opinion of cognoscenti, Dresden 
far excels Sevres. 

When the storm of 1793 burst over 
France, many of the superb mansions 


of the nobility were destroyed, and with 
them a quantity of Sevres. The revolu- 
tionary government appointed three di- 
rectors, who managed the affairs of the 


institution. In 1800, the superintend- 
ency was entrusted to Monsieur Brong- 
niart, who founded the Musée Ceramique, 
and who after a tenure of forty-seven 
years, was succeeded by M. Ebleman, 
and he in turn by Regnault, nominated 
by Louis Napoleon. 

Not long since a jewelry store in 
Philadelphia exhibited a table, with a 
ticket stating that the article in question 
had once belonged to the star-crossed 
Marie Antoinette. This interesting 
relic, whether it had ever ornamented 
either Versailles, Le Petit Trianon, or the 
Tuilleries, was still a fine work of art. 
It was of the ordinary size and shape of a 
centre-table, with about sixteen original 
portraits of Louis the Sixteenth, his 
queen, Madame Elizabeth, the Princesse 
de Lamballe and others, separated by a 
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fleur-de-lis. The china is a pale blue, 
and in the middle is a rustic scene. 
Nine hundred dollars is the price set on 
this interesting souvenir of the most 
unfortunate of the Bourbon rulers of 
France. This ware, like Dresden, is 
rated at fabulous prices; a small tea- 
plate is valued at fifty dollars. At sales 
this article always brings its full price. 
Lord Dudley and Ward, an English 
nobleman of great wealth and taste, gave 
$7,500 for a desert service. Pieces with 
single flowers are invariably dearer than 
figures, as they demand more time and 
labor. 

While the Continent was so busy in 
the production of china, England, stimu- 
lated by the example of her neighbors, 
embarked in the traffic, and was soon 
able to compete successfully with some 
of the oldest continental manufacturers. 
Bow and Chelsea produced some fine 
specimens early in the reign of George 
the Second, but the establishment did not 
flourish greatly till models and workmen 
were imported from Saxony. These 
foreigners raised the standard of taste, 
and soon their wares became exceeding- 
ly fashionable ; the colors are fine and 
vivid, and the c/are¢ unsurpassed. In 
1750 another manufactory was estab- 
lished at Derby, and the services ef 
Flaxman, the celebrated artist, were en- 
listed in the enterprise; but the part- 
ners quarreled, and most of the designs 
were destroyed. This porcelain is noted 
for its transparency, and a beautiful 
blue is introduced on the borders of the 
tea-services. The ground is commonly 
plain, and the discuzt equals, if it does 
not surpass, that of Sevres. 

Worcester undoubtedly is equal to 
Sevres. These works were established 
in 1751, by Dr. Wall, under the name of 
the “Worcester Porcelain Company.” 
They were the first who used the kaolin 
or cornish stone, discovered in 1763 by 
Cookworthey. Their original efforts 
were confined to the imitation of the old 
Nankin, then so much in vogue, and 
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which abounded in all the mansions 
of the great. A better taste was, how- 
ever, fast arising, and the tall Josses 
and tiny cups, which had been so highly 
valued, were now only seen in the draw- 
ing-rooms of dowagers and maiden 
ladies. Worcester adopted the Sevres 
style with the Dresden painting. Messrs. 
Kerr and Burns now direct the manu- 
factory. 

Great Britain annually exports about 
$30,000,000 worth of porcelain and pot- 
tery of various kinds; nearly one half 
of this is sent to the United States. 
There is a duty levied on France of 
$32.40 on every two hundred pounds of 
plain china brought into the kingdom, 
and for fine china, $65.75. In Portugal 
the tariffis regulated by the number of 
colors. 

A china manufactory was started in 
Philadelphia in 1829, but though some 
fine specimens were produced, the en- 
terprise did not meet with the requisite 
patronage, and the stockholders were 
compelled to suspend operations after 
they had incurred some heavy losses. 

Our limits will scarcely permit us to 
more than mention the Parian ware, 
which has rendered latterly such great 
services toart. This valuable and beau- 
tiful material in the hands of the Messrs. 
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Minton, has introduced into the palaces 
of the rich and the humbler dwellings 
of the middling and poorer classes, 
copies of some of the most exquisite 
gems of modern and ancient art. We 
might mention a head of Christ, after 
Michael Angelo ; the Saviour crowned 
with thorns and bound, after Guido; 
models of all the antique vases found 
in Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
some superb flower vases, in which the 
fairest blossoms seem almost endowed 
with life. Messrs. Minton & Co., and 
Messrs. Copeland & Co., of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, have long enjoyed a monopoly of 
this ware. This last firm sent to the 
United States some years ago, busts of 
Clay and Calhoun, which were remarka- 
ble for the accuracy of the likeness, and 
the beauty of the workmanship. The 
ceramic department of the Crystal Palace 
was filled with articles from these two 
firms, and attracted crowds of visitors. 
Mr. Minton received $5,000 for a service 
of Turquoise and Parian, and Lord Hat- 
ford and Mr. Mills gave the same for 
a pair of vases. The flower vase at 
Buckingham Palace has been valued at 
$6,000. 

A very interesting article might be 
written on Parian, which in some in- 
stances has superseded porcelain. 
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GRICULTURE in the United 
A States must soon come to a turn- 
Hitherto, land has been cul- 
tivated with but one object in view—that 
of making the most possible out of it, 
without any regard to the speedily de- 
structive effects which follow such a 


ing point. 


course. The American farmer has 
worked under the belief that he could 
afford to take all and give nothing 
back to a soil; because, when he had 
exhausted a farm in one place, he 


had nothing to do but remove a little 
further west and take up another. But 
we have reached the ultimate in our 
progress westward, and the time has 
now come for a change in system of 
agriculture. We must be land-killers, 
if we may use such a literally truthful 
term, no longer. We must give while 
taking ; we must learn to cultivate with- 
out destroying. We, whoare supposed to 
be teaching Europe how to govern, must 
learn from it how to live. Yes, that is 
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the word ; for it is a matter of certainty, 
that if our present destructive system of 
agriculture is continued for another half 
century, our soils will have so deterior- 
ated in life-giving principles, that our 
physical national life cannot be _sus- 
tained from them, and we will either be 
starved out of existence, or will avoid 
that fate, only by a large emigration to 
some still newer world in Africa, South 
America, or the islands of the Pacific, 
where American husbandry has not re- 
duced a soil from virgin richness to 
utter barrenness. 

Liebig, in his ** Modern Agriculture,” 
refers to this, which he significantly 
terms the “Spoliation System,” thus: 
“ The deplorable effects of the spoliation 
system of farming are nowhere more 
strikingly evident than in America, 
where land for many years, by simply 
ploughing and sowing, yields a succes- 
sion of abundant wheat and tobacco 
harvests. We all know what has be- 
come of those fields. In less than 
two generations, although originally 
teeming with fertility, they were turned 
into deserts, and in many districts 
brought to a state of such absolute ex- 
haustion, that even now, after having 
lain fallow more than a hundred years, 
they will not yield a remunerative crop 
of a cereal plant.” 

On this subject the Secretary of the 
Ohio Board of Agriculture says: “Sev- 
eral years ago I became aware of the 
fact that wheat, the staple crop of Ohio, 
was annually diminishing its yields per 
acre; that in less than fifty years, the 
average product was reduced from thirty 
to less than fifteen bushels per acre. I 
also learned that in Great Britain the 
yields had increased from sixteen to 
thirty-six bushels per acre during the 
same period.” 

In the old State of Massachusetts, we 
have it stated by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, that in ten years, “although the 
tillage land had increased more than 
40,000 acres,” there had been no in- 
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crease of grain crops, but an absolute 
depreciation of 600,000 bushels; and 
with an increase of 100,000 acres of 
pasturage, there had been scarcely any 
increase of neat cattle, and a decrease 
of 160,000 sheep and 17,000 swine. 

What has occurred in Massachusetts 
has been much more rapidly taking 
place in the Western and South-western 
States and on the Pacific coast; the 
Yankee has not been in the van in this 
work of spoliation. We of California 
continue year after year to raise the 
same and the most exhaustive of crops ; 
to despoil the land in the most rapid 
manner, and yet do nothing by fertiliz- 
ing to give back,to it its life-giving prop- 
erties. 

“In England,” says a writer who has 
devoted much attention to this subject, 
(Mr. Caird) “I was everywhere struck 
with the liberality of the English farmers 
in purchasing manures and feed. The 
leading idea seemed everywhere to be 
to make the greatest possible quantity of 
manure. The inquiry is not, ‘How can 
I keep my flock of sheep so as to make 
a profit on them ?’ but ‘ How shall I feed 
sheep enough to manure my land for the 
rotation ?’” 

In many cases the English farmer 
pays as much to the manure merchant 
as he does to his landlord. The cattle 
kept and fattened are reckoned to afford 
no profit beyond their manure. 

The four-field system which prevails 
in England requires the first year’s crop 
to be turnips; the second year’s to 
be barley; the third year’s to be 
“seeds” or grass ; that of the fourth to 
be wheat. A principle is established in 
English husbandry, that one white crop, 
(barley, wheat or oats) shall not suc- 
ceed another. And this principle is ad- 
hered to, let it be recollected, despite the 
rich elements that are given back to the 
soil by manures to compensate it for 
those qualities of which it must always, 
to a certain extent, be deprived by each 
crop. 
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In addition to his other expenses, the 
farmer in England pays an annual 
average rate, fixtures and rent, of ten 
dollars per acre, and yet he makes 
money, because he can raise thirty 
bushels of wheat and thirty-six bushels 
of barley to the acre, while the average 
crop of wheat on all the land in wheat 
in the United States has been officially 
shown to be but nine and one-eighth 
bushels per acre, and ts steadily de- 
creasing. none of the best wheat grow- 
ing States of the West, (Illinois) the 
average yield is but eleven bushels. Our 
average yield is set down at twenty bush- 
els, but this is too high an estimate now, 
and is yearly growing less. 

We are now “running upon wheat” 
in California. Crop after crop of it is 


being raised, in opposition to the law 
which requires rotation, while in addi- 
tion to this excessive draught upon the 
life of the land, we are doing nothing 
whatever to restore to the soil the ele- 
ments of which even judicious cultiva- 


tion despoils it. 

Poverty as hopeless as that of Sahara 
must inevitably overtake a country that 
is thus willfully given over to vandal 
cultivation. In the late war for the 
Union we fought as much to hand down 
our national institutions unimpared to 
our children, as to preserve them in- 
tact for ourselves. But if we continue to 
cultivate the soil in the future as we 
have in the past, what sort of a landed 
inheritance will we leave them? Any- 
thing, certainly, but the rich one we re- 
ceived. Of what use, too, will be a good 
government to a country which has been 
desolated by cultivators of the soil, who 
have raised matricidal hands against our 
common mother earth ? 

To avert the evils named, we must 
change our system. We must adopt the 
system of rotation, and we must nourish 
our lands by keeping herds of neat cat- 
tle. He is not a farmer, in the full sense 
of the term, whose efforts are altogether 
devoted to the production of one agri- 


Vout. I.—22. 
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cultural staple. The ownership of “low- 
ing herds” is as necessary to the life of 
the land as their presence is to the 
beauty of rural scenery. Here, too, we 
have no excuse for not having them. 
Sheep raising, for instance, is the most 
profitable agricultural pursuit in Califor- 
nia. By their aid the quality of the land 
is kept up to its high productive stand- 
ard in England. Outside of this use 
they are not profitable to the English 
farmer. Here, in addition to being made 
available for the same great purpose, 
their culture is attended with other 
profits, for wool and mutton are worth 
much more here than they are in Eng- 
land. 

The usual reply to all attempts that 
are made to elevate husbandry in the 
United States is that it cannot be done 
without necessitating the employment of 
a larger laboring force than any Ameri- 
can farmer, because of the much greater 
value of labor in the United States, can 
afford to hire. This would not be an 
effectual answer, even if the American 
farmer had no offset to compensate him: 
for the increased price he pays for labor. 
But he has several offsets ; and, as we 
have shown, the English agriculturist 
pays for taxes and rent an average an- 
nual tribute of ten dollars per acre for 
the mere use of his land. A recent 
writer from England states that the 
amount of annual tribute paid as rent by 
the farmers of England alone, aside from 
government taxation, is $300,000,000 ! 
If this amount were allowed to remain 
in the hands of the class named, they 
could afford to pay their laborers, not 
simply the prevalent rate of wages which 
farm hands receive in the Atlantic States 
(which according to statistics we have 
lately read, showed to be an average of 
thirteen dollars per month in paper and 
board) but the much higher rate which is 
paid laborers on the Pacific coast, viz: 
an average of forty dollars per month, in 
gold, and board. 

But even if the American farmer had 
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not the advantage of ownership, freedom 
from rent, and far lighter taxation, it 
would still pay him better to use cattle 
and labor to preserve the life of his land 
than it now does to avoid both, and 
quickly deprive it of its capability to 
raise large crops. The great law of 
compensation regulates this matter. Our 
farmers harass their land by putting it 
through the most exhaustive system of 
cultivation. Every crop which they reap 
despoils the soil largely of phosphate of 
lime, potash, and ammonia ; and they 
know, or ought to kriow, that if some 
compensation is not given back to the 
ground, and if it is not allowed “ rest,” 
by rotation of crops, it will soon, like all 
overworked things, lose its capability to 
produce anything at all. It is possible 
to starve and to overwork land, as it 
is possible to overwork animals. And 
this system may seem for a short period 
to be a very profitable one, but nature’s 
laws are rigid in their workings as iron, 
and the penalty is inevitable, whether 
the transgression was born of ignorance 
or intention. 

It needs but short figuring to dis- 
cern that there is more money to be 
made out of thirty bushels of wheat, 
even with a treble force of laborers, than 
is made from nine or ten bushels with a 
single force; or, in other words, the 
English farmer makes more money under 
his system with all the expenses which 
it entails, and the enormous rents which 
his masters, the land-owners, exact from 
him, than the American land-owner 
clears under his slovenly system. And, 
in addition, in the one case the quality 
of the land is constantly improving, 
while in the other it is retrograding rap- 
idly towards barrenness. Sooner or later, 
cost what it will, we must avert the latter ; 
and let it be recollected, the longer we 
delay changing our agricultural system, 
the harder it will be to avert the con- 
sequences. Indeed, as we have shown, 
it is possible for land to be so effectually 
killed that there is no resuscitation of its 
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fruitfulness possible in the longest pe- 
riod of the lifetime of one generation. 

If the English system were adopted in 
the United States, we might reasonably 
look for even better results from it than 
follow it there. The instrument (the 
English farm laborer) employed by the 
intelligent agriculturist in Great Britain 
is, generally speaking, as dull and unin- 
telligent as the slaves of the South were. 
He can execute his task, but he never 
improves upon it, as the more intelligent 
farm laborers of the United States would 
certainly do. “The British laborer,” 
says a high English authority, “is the 
best Zving tool in the world. But here 
all his knowledge and intelligence ends. 
Beyond his field or his workshop he 
generally knows nothing. There is no 
amount of ignorance or error of which 
he is not capable.” Yet, even with these 
instruments the unpromising soil of Eng- 
land has been made the most regularly 
fruitful in the world, despite one of the 
worst climates on the globe. If Ameri- 
can laborers, with our much better gen- 
eral soil, climate and agricultural imple- 
ments, and with their far greater average 
intelligence, were employed in the Eng- 
lish system of agriculture, how vastly 
larger would our crops be; how much 
handsomer would our rural landscapes 
become ; how much richer our farmers 
would grow! 

Hear what Mr. Cairds, in his Prairie 
Farming in America, says of the supe- 
riority of American over English agricul- 
tural implements: “Our small tools, 
such as rakes, hoes, spades and forks, 
are lighter, neater, and in all respects 
better than the English. We have fre- 
quently seen a scythe snath in the hands 
of an English mower so roughly made 
that the end of it showed the cut of the 
axe which severed the sampling from the 
stump; and such hand-rakes as we saw 
in use appeared to have been made by 
the laborers themselves, and were not so 
well finished as one which any farmer’s 
boy in New England could readily 
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fashion. In all agricultural machines we 
have kept notably in advance of England. 
We have furnished her the only success- 
ful models for her own use, and in steam 
ploughing we seem destined speedily to 
exceed the largest conceptions of her 
inventors. The number of reaping and 
mowing machines manufactured in the 
single State of Ohio, annually, is about 
five times the number in all England. 
* * * * Manual labor is about 
seventy-five per cent. dearer in Illinois 
than in England, but the cost of keeping 
horses is about seventy-five per cent. 
cheaper ; and as a larger proportion of 
the work of the farmer is done in Amer- 
ica by ppwerand machinery than in Eng- 
land, the cheapness of horse-labor will 
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nearly compensate the prairie farmer at 
least for the dearness of manual labor.” 

The same writer states that the extent 
to which labor is economized in the State 
of Ohio by steam power is estimated to 
be equal to the labor of 700,000 men. 

Our farmers spread a thin and reckless 
cultivation over hundreds of acres of 
ground, while they would make more 
money by tilling one-half or one-quarter 
the same amount if they cultivated 
closely and intelligently. Then we would 
have “small” but rich farmers, and three 
could live better and preserve the quality 
of the soil at the same time, than one 
now does while destroying it. - We want 
smaller farms, with larger capital in the 
hands of the farmers. 


OCTOBER. 


THE summer-rose is dead ; 
The sad leaves, witheréd, 
Strew ankle-deep the pathways to our tread. 
Dry grasses mat the plain, 
And drifts of blossom slain ; 
And day and night the wird is like a pain. 


No nightingale to sing 
In green boughs, listening, 
Through balmy twilight hushes of the spring. 
No thrush, no oriole 
In music to out-roll 
The little golden raptures of his soul. 


O royal summer-reign ! 
When will you come again, 
Bringing the happy birds across the main ? 
O blossoms ! when renew 
Your pretty garbs, and woo 
Your waiting, wild-bee lovers back to you? 


For lo, my heart is numb; 
For lo, my heart is dumb— 
Is silent till the birds and blossoms come! 
A flower, that lieth cold 
Under the wintry mold, 
Waiting the warm spring-breathing to unfold. 


O swallow ! all too slow 
Over the waves you go, 
Dipping your light wings in their sparkling flow. 
Over the golden sea, 
O swallow ! flying free, 
Fly swiftly with the summer back to me. 
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DID DRAKE DISCOVER SAN FRANCISCO BAY? 


HE claim of Sir Francis Drake to 
“i the discovery of the Bay of San 
Francisco has been generally aban- 
doned since the voyage of Vancouver, 
who gave the name of Drake’s Bay to 
the harbor under the shelter of Point 
Reyes ; though some English writers and 
some of our own local historians have 
ventured to raise a question as to the 
sufficiency of the reasons for which it 
was done. Nevertheless, nearly all the 
charts of the coast of California made 
since Vancouver’s time, have followed 
his example, and the prevailing opinion 
of the people of California to-day is ex- 
pressed in the language of the late Ed- 
mund Randolph, in an able address 
delivered in 1860, before the Society of 
California Pioneers, giving an outline of 
the history of California, in which he 
says: “In midsummer, 1578, Sir Fran- 
cis Drake landed upon this coast only a 
few miles northwards from this Bay of 
San Francisco, at a bay which still bears, 
his name.” 

A volume of great bulk recently pub- 
lished in San Francisco, says: “ It was 
supposed for many years that Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, the famous English naviga- 
tor, was the discoverer of California as 
well as the Bay of San Francisco. But 
before the light of history, he is stripped 
of both honors. * * * It is clearly 
settled that the place where he landed 
is near Point de los Reyes, in latitude 
thirty-seven degrees, fifty-nine minutes, 
and five seconds.” 

Whatever we know of the adventures 
and discoveries of Drake are recorded 
in two accounts supplied by the adven- 
turers themselves, and published, the 
first by Richard Hakluyt in 1600, and 
the other in a volume entitled 7e World 
Encompassed, thirty-eight years later, 
compiled from notes by Francis Fletch- 


er, chaplain to the expedition, and his 
companions. It does not appear that 
Drake himself left any written account. 
Whoever wrote the reports of the voy- 
age, and however many errors may have 
been committed in them, they must be 
judged by the internal evidence of the 
truth of the statements they contain, 
and as they are corroborated by facts 
since determined. : 

Drake sailed from England in the 
year 1577, with a fleet of small vessels, 
to cruise against the Spaniards in the 
South Sea, as the Pacific Ocean was 
then called. His own flag-ship, a mere 
cock-boat of one hundred tons, was the 
only one of his squadron that entered 
it, the others having been abandoned, 
lost, or turned back, unable to endure 
the storms encountered in the passage. 
The year following his departure from 
England found him in the vicinity of 
Panama, freighted with plunder to the 
amount of five millions of dollars, and 
anxious to find his way home with his 
treasure. He feared to return by the 
way he came, lest he might be waylaid 
in the Straits of Magellan by his ene- 
mies, or fall a victim to the storms that 
had been so disastrous to his compan- 
ions; he resolved, therefore, in order 
to “avoyde these hazards to goe for- 
wards to the Islands of the Malucos, 
and there hence to saile the course of the 
Portugals by the Cape of Buena Espe- 
rance.” 

“Upon this resolution he begunne 
to think of his best way to the Malucos, 
and finding himselfe where he was now 
becalmed, he saw that of necessitie 
he must be forced to take a Spanish 
course, namely to sayle somewhat north- 
erly to geta winde. We therefore set 
saile and sayled 600 leagues at the least 
for a good winde, and thus much we 
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sailed from the 16. of April till the 3. of dicular to the sea, which beats against 


June. 

“The 5. day of June, being in 43 de- 
grees towards the pole Arctic, we found 
the ayre so cold that our men being 
greviously pinched with the same, com- 
plained of the extremitie thereof, and 
the further we went the more the cold 
increased upon us. Whereupon we 
thought it best for that time to seeke 
the land, and did so, finding it not 
mountainous but low plaine land, till we 
came within 38 degrees towards the line. 
In which height it pleased God to send 
us into a fair and good Baye with a 
good winde to enter the same.”* 


The World Encompassed says that in 
“ 38 degrees 30 minutes ” they found a 
“convenient and fit harbour,” where 
they anchored on the 17th of June, and 
“the people of the countrey having their 
houses close by the waterside, shewed 
themselves unto us,” &c. From the 
same source we learn that the ship had 


sprung a leak at sea, and she was 
“ raved” z.¢., keeled down, cleaned and 
repaired ; and in order to do this it was 


necessary to discharge the cargo. An 
entrenched camp was therefore formed 
on shore. The discrepancy in the two 
accounts in respect to the latitude of the 
place is generally reconciled by reject- 
ing the later and adopting that in Hak- 
luyt, as it is the oldest, and because 
there is no authority for making the 
change—the notes of Fletcher, now in 
the British Museum, not covering that 
portion of the narrative. Humboldt, 
following the former, was led to believe 
the place that Drake entered to be 
Bodega Bay. Point Reyes is nearly in 
latitude thirty-eight degrees. Vancouver 
passed it from the north as did Drake, 
in November, 1792, and described it as 
follows: “It stretches like a peninsula 
to the southwards into the ocean, where 
its highest part terminates in steep cliffs, 
moderately elevated and nearly perpen- 


* Hakluyt. 


them with great violence. Southward 
of this point the shore, composed of low 
white cliffs, takes for about a league 
nearly an eastern direction, and there 
forms the north point of a bay extend- 
ing a little distance to the northward, 
which is entirely open and much exposed 
to the south and southeast winds. The 
eastern side of the bay is also composed 
of white cliffs, though more elevated. 
According to the Spaniards, this is the 
bay in which Sir Francis Drake an- 
chored. However safe he might have 
found it, yet at this season of the year it 
promised us little shelter or security.” 
Beechey, thirty-four years afterwards, 
following the track of Vancouver, says : 
“The next evening we passed Puenta 
de los Reyes, and awaited the return of 
day off some white cliffs, which from 
their being situated so near the parallel 
of thirty-eight degrees north, are in all 
probability those which induced Sir 
Francis Drake to bestow upon this 
country the name of NewAlbion. They 
appear on the eastern side of a bay too 
exposed to atithorize the conjecture of 
Vancouver, that it is the same in which 
Sir Francis Drake refitted his vessel.” 
When it is considered that Drake 
was an experienced navigator, that he 
was upon a strange coast, without knowl- 
edge of the character of the winds, and 
with a certainty of destruction should 
the wind shift to the southward while he 
lay careened upon the shore, it seems 
strange that any one could be found to 
believe that he would have so exposed 
himself. It is doubtful if any seaman 
would at this time run sucharisk. Too 
much stress has been placed upon the 
accuracy of his observations for latitude. 
The prevailing fogs which were alluded 
to in Zhe World Encompassed, render 
it difficult even now for a vessel on the 
coast to determine her position ; and for 
him it was not important to be exact, 
for the coast was entirely unknown 
to him; he had no chart of it, and 
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as far as the objects of his voyage were 
concerned, he might have saved him- 
self the trouble of making any observ- 
ation for latitude whatever. But he 
made no pretension to exactness ; he 
was “qwithin thirty-eight degrees to- 
wards the line.” Twelve miles within 
that parallel would have brought him 
into the entrance of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The white cliffs to which so much im- 
portance is attached, and which seem to 
have been the chief reason for infer- 
ring that Point Reyes was the place of 
Drake’s sojourn, are worthy of a pass- 
ing remark. All the rocky cliffs along 
the coast are periodically white, but 
are becoming less so year by year, as 
the sea-birds that frequent them dimin- 
ish in numbers ; and the cliffs of New 
Albion have a resemblance to the chalky 
cliffs of Old Albion very superficially. 
Had Drake, Vancouver or Beechey made 
their visits to this coast at the close of 
the rainy season, the color of the cliffs 
would have been less striking ; but what- 
ever the manner in which these cliffs are 
whitewashed, they furnish little evidence 
to support the theory that Drake anchor- 
ed there. In passing them, he was, no 
doubt, struck by their novel appearance, 
and it is written: “Our generell called 
this countrey Nova Albion, and that for 
two causes: the one in respect of the 
white bankes and cliffs which lie towards 
the sea,” etc. Zowards the sea, or sea- 
ward, in more modern nautical phrase- 
ology, would convey the idea that he was 
inland from those cliffs, which could not 
be said of him if he lay under Point 
Reyes, with the cliffs on either hand. 

Drake lay in port from the 17th of 
June until the 23d day of July, in full 
confidence of security; and after the 
work was completed and the ship made 
ready for sea, he, “with his companie, 
travelled up into the countrey” to the 
Indian villages. His account of the 
natives is similar to that of La Perouse, 
who visited Monterey about sixteen 
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years after the foundation of the first mis- 
sion in Upper California, while the 
natives still retained their primitive cus- 
toms, and before they had abandoned 
their noble pursuit of basking in the 
sun on their mud hovels, while their wo- 
men made themselves “very obedient 
and serviceable to their husbands” by 
digging clams in the neighboring marsh- 
es, and consuming the offals of cattle 
slaughtered near the missions. 

There is still another fact mentioned 
in both the accounts from which our 
knowledge of Drake’s expedition is de- 
rived, that seems to be conclusive as to 
the location of his port. He says: “We 
found the whole country to be a warren 
of a strange kinde of connies, their bod- 
yes in bigness as be the Barbary con- 
nies, (“ Barbary rat,” in The World En- 
compassed ) thier heads as the heads of 
ours ; the feet of a Want, (mole) and the 
taile ofa rat being of great length ; under 
her chinne on either side a bagge into 
the which she gathereth her meate when 
she hath filled her belly abroad. The 
people eate their bodies, and make great 
account of their skinnes, for thier king’s 
coate was made of them.” 

Mr. Randolph, in the address already 
quoted, says, in reference to this de- 
scription: “ Every one will recognize the 
burrowing squirrel that still survives to 
plague the farmer.” 

All knowledge of natural history was 
in a very crude state in Drake’s time, 
and the description given by the narra- 
tor of the voyage is imperfect. The 
only other animal in this part of Califor- 
nia with which it would be possible to 
confound the ground squirrel (Spermo- 
phylus Beecheyt) would be the gopher ; 
but the habits of the latter are such that 
it would escape the observation of any 
but the closest observer. Gophers are 
subterranean like the mole, and many 
who have travelled in all parts of the 
State for many years have never seen 
a single individual of the genus. Nor 
would the natives have been likely to 
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have used the gopher skins in making 
their .clothing, even if they were as 
suitable for that purpose, while the squir- 
rel was so much more abundant and 
more easily obtained. 

The ground-squirrel, on the contrary, 
is a bold rover, living in vast communi- 
ties where it is found at all, and could 
not have failed to attract the attention 
of the most careless observer. But the 
squirrel is fastidious in the choice of its 
dwelling place ; it will not be found in 
foggy regions, or any where on the west- 
ern slope of the coast range of mount- 
ains : you,must look for it remote from 
the sea; it is no where in Marin county, 
where Drake’s Bay is located, and from 
that point Drake must have travelled far 
to the north and east to have found a 
single individual—he would have been 
compelled to climb several ranges of 
mountains, difficult of ascent, with deep 
caiions intervening, into the northeast- 
ern parts of Sonoma county, during 
which he could not have failed to dis- 


cover the upper waters of our bay. 
This would have been an undertaking 
that sailors, confined for two years on 
board a vessel smaller than an ordinary 
schooner, will hardly get the credit for 


attempting. Nor can it be urged that 
this squirrel is less generally diffused 
than formerly. The region it inhabits 
is well defined ; and wherever since the 
settlement of the country it was once 
found, it has not diminished in num- 
bers ; on the contrary, it even increases 
in numbers where the food for its sup- 
port is increased in quantity. It is 
most numerous in the warm valleys of 
the interior ; and as one travels north, 
the line of its habitat will be found 
to extend farther inland. It becomes 
numerous on the east side of the Bay 
of San Francisco; and in the region 
south of San Francisco, where the cli- 
mate is warm and the ground not too 
wet, it is to be found in myriads. Had 
Drake entered this bay, and headed to 
the southward, he would have floated 
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along with the wind off shore, and abaft 
the beam; thus he would naturally 
have stood on, looking along the shore 
for a fitting harbor for his small craft 
tomoorin. He might have continued on 
in his course until he had passed the San 
Bruno mountains, where he would have 
been beyond the rea¢th of high winds, 
and at a distance of three or four leagues 
from the site of our city, where, in one 
of the many coves presenting them- 
selves, with shelving, gravelly beaches, 
he could not fail to have found a fit 
place to “grave” his ship in. Then he 
had only to go up into the country to the 
Indian villages—an hour’s walk—and 
he could have travelled all day through 
a beautiful roiling country, easy of ac- 
cess, densely populated, and overrun 
with his “strange kind of connies.” 

It was on the authority of the Span- 
iards that Vancouver withdrew the 
claim of Drake to the discovery of 
San Francisco Bay. Let us try to de- 
termine what possible knowledge the 
Spaniards could have had either of the 
course of Drake in New Albion, dr of 
New Albion itself. 

The first discovery of the northwest 
coast was. made from the Manila gal- 
leons. It was found, that by keeping 
well to the north they had a more favor- 
able wind for making the passage to the 
eastward, as well as a more open sea. 
When land was discovered, they then 
ran off to the south with a following 
wind to Acapulco—their port of destina- 
tion. In this way prominent headlands, 
such as Mendocino and the Mountains 
of San Lucia, were known and named 
by them. There is no evidence that 
they ever approached nearer the land 
than was necessary to get their course. 
This practice resulted from the imper- 
fect means the navigators possessed in 
those days of determining their longi- 
tude. A great disadvantage was experi- 
enced by them from a want of knowl- 
edge of the coast, and a port of refuge 
indistress. Therefore, early in the sum- 
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mer of 1542, Juan Rodriques Cabrillo was 
dispatched with two vessels to obtain 
a knowledge of the unexplored coast 
of Northern California. He succeeded 
in reaching the latitude of San Fran- 
cisco in November of the same year, 
but passed by the entrance of the 
bay without discdvering it, although in 
thirty-seven and a half degrees he saw 
a high ridge of mountains covered with 
trees, and at their termination, in thirty- 
eight degrees, saw a cape which was 
named Cabo de Martin. These must 
have been the mountains north of the 
Golden Gate, and what is now known 
as Cape Reyes. The account of his 
voyage is found in Herrera’s Hist. del 
Reg. de Escosia, &c. 

If Sir Francis Drake entered the 
Bay of San Francisco, as seems cer- 
tain, he and his crew were the first 
white men who ever entered it, since from 
the time of Cabrillo down to 1595, no 
mention of the place was ever made, and 
no European ever coasted along these 
shores, until long after the English 
cruiser. Torquemada published, in 
1615, the account of Vizcaino’s voyage, 
which was the second expedition sent 
out by the Spaniards to explore the 
west coast of California, that ever suc- 
ceeded in reaching the latitude of the 
present State of California. More fortu- 
nate than his predecessor, Cabrillo, he 
survived the voyage, and his history is 
more fully told. The port of San 
Francisco is there mentioned. After 
the discovery by Vizcaino of the port 
of Monterey, he was driven to the 
north, past the. “port of San Fran- 
cisco,” whither he was going to search 
for a vessel named the San Augustin, 
said to have been wrecked in that bay 
while exploring the coast under a com- 
mission from the government of the 
Philipine Islands. The narrative of Viz- 
caino’s voyage states that he entered the 
Bay of San Francisco in January, 1603, 
and anchored under Point Reyes, from 
which we are to infer that no definite 
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knowledge was possessed by him of the 
topography of the bay as it is now known. 
Lord Anson, in 1742, captured a Manila 
ship, from which he obtained a chart of 
the California coast, as it was known to 
the Spaniards at that time. A copy is 
appended to the quarto edition of his 
voyages. The Bay of San Francisco is 
there laid down in the latitude that 
Drake gave for it, as a deep, wide bay with 
a narrow entrance, close to which lay the 
Farallone rocks, which Drake named St. 
James, and where he spent the whole of 
the day, after his departure from the 
port, in catching seals and birds. 

Up to this date there was no evidence 
that the Spaniards had ever seen the 
bay now known as the Bay of San 
Francisco, and the only authority for 
its existence, as laid down in that chart, 
must have been derived from the report 
of Drake. Nor does it appear that they 
went ashore at Drake’s Bay and found 
any evidence that he had landed there. 
It was not until the year before the estab- 
lishment of the Mission at Monterey, in 
1770, according to Palou’s History of 
the life of Junipero Serra, that the Span- 
iards claim the discovery of the Bay of 
San Francisco by Governor Portala. 
This was achieved in an expedition, by 
land, for the discovery of the Bay of 
Monterey, which had not been revisited 
for a period of one hundred and sixty- 
six years.* How could they have 
known anything of what Drake dis- 
covered or what he did not discover, 
except from his own account? Nearly 
two centuries had elapsed before they 
even communicated with the natives of 
the coast; a time long enough to have 
effaced from the recollections of the 
savages every tradition of the event. 
Thus Drake discovered the bay without 
naming it, and the Spaniards named it 
without having seen it. 


It has been urged, that if Drake had 
made the discovery of a port so extra- 
ordinary, he would have made some 


* Palou. 
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observation to show his appreciation of 
its importance ; but when all the circum- 
stances are considered, it should not 
seem so strange. He had been for 
a year in seas never before traversed 
by an Englishman ; to. him everything 
was new, and nothing strange but the 
“connies.” One will find few observ- 
ations in the account of his voyage 
calculated to throw much light on geo- 
graphical questions ; he was not on a 
voyage of discovery; his was a busi- 
ness enterprise, and he had an eye to 
that alone; what was not gold and 
silver was of small consequence to him. 
To the charge of ignorance, made by a 
Spanish writer against Drake for the 
scarcity of information conveyed in his 
journal, Admiral Burney, a distinguish- 
ed naval officer, replies: “The accounts 
published of his voyage, it is true, are 
as erroneous and defective in the geo- 
graphical particulars as those of any of 
the early navigators. The purposes of 
discovery or the advancement of sci- 
ence were not among the motives of 
his voyage.”’* 


* Hist. Discoveries in South Seas. 
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He brought into and carried out of 
this bay a richer freight than ever left 
it in the proudest steamer that ever 
broke through the fogs that so long 
barred the Golden Gate. His thoughts 
were bent on the best means of escape 
from the South Seas with his booty, 
and the desperation of his situation 
alone forced him into the, as yet, un- 
tried exploit of putting a girdle about 
the earth. 

Among all the considerations that 
have been advanced, there does not seem 
to be room for a doubt, that it was the 
Bay of San Francisco into which Drake 
entered, and where he dwelt for thirty- 
six days in the summer of 1579. Though 
it may be too late to bestow upon it the 
name of its discoverer, it is not proper 
that the error of Vancouver should be 
perpetuated and history falsified, by con- 
tinuing the name of “the founder of 
England’s naval glory” to that insignif- 
icant cove, whose silence, as in ages 
past, is broken only by waves dashing 
upon its shores, and where the’ still un- 
trodden grass sways to fog-laden winds 
in eternal solitude. 


THE STORY OF A DICTATOR. 


MONG the great men who have 

figured in the nineteenth century, 
Juan Manuel Rosas, Dictator of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, deserves prom- 
inent mention, although his claims have 
been so singularly ignored. It is true 
that Europe and the United States do not 
comprise the world ; but the knowledge 
of the masses in those countries has 
been bounded by their commercial rela- 
tions with other peoples. Profitable 
intercourse of that character induced 
desire for more minute acquaintance ; 
but little attention was given to such 
nations as were not included in the 


remunerative category. In 1827 Buenos 
Ayres was simply known as a remote 
country, from which were exported 
hides, horns, tallow, and wool, and to 
which we sent what are called “ Boston 
notions,” while England supplied it 
with other manufactured articles. The 
interest felt in regard to Buenos Ayres 
by North Americans and Europeans 
was bounded by commercial import- 
ance; and so long as their traffic with 
that country remained unimpeded, no 
great attention was devoted to its inter- 
nal convulsions, or political changes. 
Nevertheless, an important lesson was 
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evolved in that remote and apparently 
uninteresting region. There reigned a 
man, whose single will and concentrated 
determination made him the unques- 
tioned arbiter of the lives and proper- 
ties of millions, for a period of twenty- 
five years. The merest skeleton of this 
man’s history has been given to the 
world. The secret of his power, the 
means by which he reached dictatorial 
eminence, and the course he adopted to 
retain so perilous a control over a peo- 
ple notoriously fickle, sanguinary, and 
addicted to revolutions, have never been 
recorded, although they are replete with 
absorbing interest. 

Rosas was one of the wealthiest and 
most prominent men of the Gauchos—a 
race of extensive landholders, whose 
fields swarmed with cattle, and answer- 
ing to our idea of the old native Cali- 
fornian Rancheros. He was the repre- 


sentative man of his class, and by his 
acquirements, determination of char- 
acter, and great wealth, had obtained 


unrivalled supremacy in their councils. 
The Gauchos had long been domineered 
by the mercantile fraternity of Buenos 
Ayres, and the ever conflicting ambi- 
tions of self-styled politicians. But they 
had no leader, no magnate of sufficient 
capacity to insure the success of their 
cause, and consequently no organiza- 
tion; although they were, in point of 
numbers and wealth, the leading and 
most numerous class in the state. The 
shrewd, informed, and ambitious mind 
of Rosas, at once grappled with these 
facts and determined his course. His 
guinta, or rancho, was about twenty 
miles from the city of Buenos Ayres, 
sufficiently far to secure immunity from 
espionage, and yet near enough to mix 
freely in the political discussions which 
then raged in the capital. 

Rosas was no “bar-room” politician. 
When in the capital, he restricted him- 
self to eliminating the views of others, 
without occupying a prominent part in 
discussion ; but having become master 
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ot the opinions expressed by leading 
men, he would most adroitly invite 
them to his guénta, where his cordial 
reception, general intelligence, and well 
apportioned hospitality, rendered him a 
person of more than ordinary distinc- 
tion. He seemed to coincide with the 
views expressed by his several guests, 
yet always refrained from an unreserved 
declaration of his own, never venturing 
beyond well-put and apt suggestions, or 
indulging in a sly, but pointed sarcasm. 
When those who professed to be best 
versed in the political convictions of 
Juan Manuel Rosas were pressed to 
explain them, they for the first time 
realized the fact that he had only dealt 
in'generalities with such admirable tact 
as to convey the belief that he was let- 
ting them into the inner sanctuary of 
his thoughts. He never had but one 
adviser, one counsellor, one prime min- 
ister, one confidant, and that was his 
daughter Manuelita. 

By keen penetration, sound judgment, 
and accurate knowledge of his people, 
Rosas soon acquired a silent but marked 
ascendancy, and was warmly supported 
by the Gaucho interest. He entered 
the army, and served for a short time 
with some distinction. Twice he was 
made Governor of Buenos Ayres; but 
with consummate tact disguised the 
ambition of his nature under a veil of 
refined modesty. At the age of thirty- 
one, Rosas formally withdrew from all 
political connections, and retired to his 
guinta with Manuelita, who was then a 
girl of ten years ; keeping open house, 
and entertaining the most prominent 
politicians of the time. 

Seven different Presidents of the Ar- 
gentine Republic had been elected and 
displaced within less than one year, and 
public affairs were no nearer a satisfac- 
tory settlement than ever. In this per- 
plexity the men who made up the Buenos 
Ayrean “slate” bethought themselves 
of Rosas. His frequent outgivings of 
intimate knowledge regarding the po- 
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litical condition of his country, his admit- 
ted ability, large means, generous hos- 
pitality, and apparent modesty, caused 
him to be regarded as the person from 
whom much was to be hoped, and little 
to be feared. Delegates from a con- 
vention waited upon Rosas and tendered 
him the Presidency, which he declined 
with quiet firmness. Another man was 
chosen to fill the position, and in the 
short space of three weeks he was dis- 
placed. Once more the delegates ap- 
pealed to Rosas, and used every argu- 
ment to convince him that he should 
consent to be martyred for his country’s 
cause. This time the future Dictator 
replied categorically; saying, that it 
was impossible to restore the Argentine 
Republic to a condition of peace and 
political prosperity, unless its ruler 


was clothed with the unquestioned 
power to make and abrogate laws at his 
will and pleasure; if such authority 
were conferred for four years, he would 
accept ; otherwise, they must seek some- 


body else. Five times was he thus 
besought, and as often did he decline, 
unless endowed with dictatorial attri- 
butes. Well did he understand, that 
extreme jealousies existed among those 
who were besieging him to accept office, 
more for the purpose of crippling each 
other’s ambition than from any special 
esteem for him. After five ineffectual 
applications, the delegates at length 
accepted his terms, and Juan Manuel 
Rosas ascended the dictatorial throne. 
His first act was to reorganize the army 
and render it wholly subservient to his 
wishes. His personal friends were ad- 
vanced, and all suspected of the least 
taint of disaffection to him were care- 
fully ostracised. A corps of spies was 
formed under his personal direction, 
and a system of public and private 
espionage perfected, which would have 
done honor to Marshal Fouché. The 
navy also, small as it was, underwent 
an entire change. South American offi- 
cers, sailors, and marines, gave place 
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to those of American and British na- 
tionalities. The office of Admiral was 
created, and bestowed upon Captain 
Brown, an American. 

The first four years of the Dictatorship 
passed off without revolution ; but not 
unattended with many vexations and 
extreme perils. The nation had enjoyed 
a respite from agitations and _ political 
convulsions. The change was very 
marked, and the administration of Ro- 
sas had beerf mild and untinctured by 
any sign of undue ambition. He was 
reélected by an overwhelming vote, and 
again resumed the throne for another 
period of four years. 

By this time Manuelita was nearly 
fifteen, and accounted the handsomest 
and most intelligent girl in the Confed-+ 
eration. Her mother had died while 
she was yet an infant, and her whole 
training and education had been re- 
ceived from her father To the blandish- 
ments of her sex she added the strong, 
stern reasoning powers of the man; but 
with infinite tact this latter quality was 
sedulously concealed from public ob- 
servance. In person, Rosas was above 
the ordinary height, being over six feet, 
with broad shoulders, deep chest, and 
powerful frame ; in his latter years he 
was rather inclined to corpulency. His 
eyes were large, black, and {flashing 
when under any excitement, but at other 
times exhibited a mild and subdued 
expression. His hair and whiskers, 
which were cut in the military fashion, 
were coal black and bristly. Rosas en- 
joyed the reputation of being the boldest 
rider in the country, and Manuelita 
afterward divided that honor with him. 
It is related that he would suspend him- 
self by his hands from the cross-bar of 
a large corral filled with wild horses, 
which would then be driven under 
him until the worst and-most vicious 
of the herd came, when he would let 
go his hold, drop upon the animal’s 
back, and ride him off into the pampa 
without saddle or bridle, bringing him 
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back, in course of time, quite subdued 
and humble. 

Manuelita was the only being who 
ever possessed the Dictator’s confidence. 
Trained and educated by him, she ac- 
quired a taste for politics at an early 
age, and became thoroughly versed in 
the affairs of her country, and with the 
characters and views of the men who 
managed those affairs prior to her 
father’s elevation. On all political sub- 
jects she was reticent in the extreme, 
never permitting herself, even in the 
most unguarded moments, to confess 
that she had any knowledge whatever 
of their character or objects. Her beau- 
ty was very striking ; her demeanor at 
times full of queenly dignity, and at 
others hoydenish, and displaying re- 
markable xaiveté and abandon. No 
one had a more searching insight into 
human nature. She knew almost in- 


stinctively with whom to be serious, 
with whom to jest, and with whom to 
romp; but never losing sight of some 


ultimate design, or striving to penetrate 
that of her visitor. With Americans 
and Englishmen her demeanor was free 
and cordial ; but with her own country- 
men and women she was ever on her 
guard, and watchful. At the age of 
eighteen Manuelita was a woman of 
striking personal appearance. Above 
the ordinary height, with a lithe but 
plump and fully developed figure ; mov- 
ing with the combined grace of a swan 
and power of an eagle ; her large black 
and lustrous eyes flashing with ever- 
changing expression, and fringed by the 
longest of lashes, resting on a particu- 
larly fair face; her head crowned with 
redundant and lustrous hair, and her 
teeth unexceptionable ; it is not wonder- 
ful that she should command the homage 
of all who saw her, and become the ob- 
ject of almost-frantic adoration to many. 
But beneath all lurked a cold, calcula- 
ting, masculine element, which exhibited 
itself later in life. Upon assuming Dic- 
tatorship for the second time, Manuel- 
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ita was appointed private secretary to her 
father. No other human being ever had 
access to his views, or enjoyed his con- 
fidence. Late into the night those two 
consulted together upon national affairs 
of internal and external interest. The 
woman’s tact and her extreme attractive- 
ness were daily employed to worm out 
the secret views of her admirers, and 
each word, look and act was weighed 
with solicitude and compared with the re- 
ports given by the regular corps of spies, 
many of whom were engaging women 
of the first circles. Balls and ¢ertudlias 
were frequently given at the dictatorial 
palace, but always for some political 
end, and under the immediate auspices 
of Manuelita, who was the life and 
beauty of such occasions. 

At this period a formidable party was 
organized in secret, with the view of 
overturning the government by force 
of arms. It was known as the Unitarian 
party, and headed by the very men who 
had formerly besought Rosas to accept 
the presidency, and had invested him 
with unlimited power. They were and 
had ever been the chief disorganizers. 
Through their influence and acts presi- 
dents had been made and deposed with- 
out the consent or cognizance of the 
people, and by their instrumentality the 
country had become embroiled in sev- 
eral civil wars before the elevation of 
Rosas. The Dictator had thoroughly 
sifted their motives. He was intimate 
with their political histories, and master 
of all that transpired within the re- 
cesses of their own domiciles. All their 
mines were countermined, and all their 
artifices overreached. At length they 
had found their match ; but they knew 
it not. The blind went on leading the 
blind as they had done before, until all 
sank into the ditch together. In the 
meantime Rosas carefully abstained from 
even appearing to be cognizant of their 
intentions. He knew his power and he re- 
served it for the decisive moment. They 
believed him ignorant and duped; he 
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knew them to be so. Steadily, but 
quietly, he drew around them the meshes 
of those toils they were preparing for 
him ; and so completely did he succeed 
in shrouding his motives, that at no 
time since the commencement of his 
dictatorial career was the palace more 
noted for revelry and unbounded hos- 
pitality. This seeming abandonment 
of all former suspicions ; this apparent 
forgiveness of ancient political animosi- 
ties, ought to have placed his enemies 
upon their guard ; but they were doomed 
to that destruction they had meted out 
toso many. On the very evening be- 
fore the day that the outbreak was to 
have taken place, Rosas gave the grand- 
est entertainment of the year. Unusual 
diligence had been exercised to provide 
whatever could prove attractive. All 


the luxuries which the four quarters of 
the world could offer, had been collected 
with consummate taste, tact and liber- 
ality. Wisdom, and strength, and beauty 
now congregated to honor and grace the 


occasion. His friends flocked thither 
to “crook the pregnant hinges of their 
knees ” in recognition of his power; 
his enemies went for fear of being sus- 
pected should they refrain. The whole 
affair was the masterly triumph of a 
master mind. It culminated in the 
grand but sanguinary coup d’état, which 
rendered the author unquestioned Dic- 
tator for many subsequent years, and 
for a while, flooded Buenos Ayres with 
blood. 

Beautiful, bright and balmy was the 
evening of this fé¢e which had assem- 
bled the ¢/ite of society. A soft breeze 
swept across the flower-laden Jamzfas, 
and a resplendent moon looked down 
upon the scene. The sounds of revelry 
were never more enticing. Towering 
among the lesser lights burned the full 
blaze of Manuelita’s resplendent beauty. 
Never did she more completely enthrall 
the hearts, and wile away the brains of 
her many votaries. No woman ever 
better comprehended the art of appear- 
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ing artless. No woman ever seemed 
to be more ingenuous and frank, and 
none was ever less so than she on that 
occasion. In heart and soul, body and 
brain she was entirely at the service of the 
man who had begotten and trained her. 
In heart and soul, and body and brain he 
was equally devoted to the being of his 
begetting and culture. The two were 
one; but the Argentine world knew it 
not, nor suspected the truth until far 
later times. Manuelita had always been 
esteemed as a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman ; a person of remarkably 
clear intellect, and entrancing powers 
of conversation ; a splendid creature of 
lively and romantic fancies, and coquet- 
tish propensities ; but none dreamed of 
the intensely shrewd, analytical, and 
diplomatic abilities of that extraordinary 
girl, No one then conceived that she 
was the “power behind the throne” 
which shaped the destiniés of the Con- 
federation. 

The spacious palace was crowded. 
Music and rare perfumes filled the air. 
Rosas was in his happiest vein, and 
Manuelita reigned undisputed queen of 
the feast. A little after midnight the 
guests departed one after the other, but 
with strangely conflicting sensations. 
The enemies of Rosas congratulated 
themselves on having so perfectly lulled 
his suspicions ; his friends were equally 
well pleased at the attentions shown 
them. It was the calm before the storm. 
The clear skies of repose and peace 
were soon to be covered with thunder- 
riven clouds, pouring down floods of 
vengeance and blood. On the very next 
day Rosas was to be hurled from power 
and executed, his estates confiscated, 
and his daughter left an outcast, or those 
who had plotted against him would be 
summoned to a sanguinary reckoning. 

Within two hours after the palace 
doors ciosed upon the last guest, small 
squads of soldiers, mounted and on foot, 
without creating the least disturbance, . 
quietly arrested all the leading men of the 
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conspiracy, to the number of nearly three 
hundred, and assembled them in the 
great palace yard, where over two thou- 
sand soldiers, composed of infantry and 
artillery, were drawn up to receive them. 
The recent guests were formed in two 
lines at right angles with each other, 
and the military were so disposed that 
one half, three deep, faced each line. 
Then, for the first time, the awful truth 
burst upon their terrified minds, that 
Rosas was master of their plot and of 
the situation. The cannon, loaded with 
langrage, gaped in their affrighted faces. 
Long lines of infantry with their weap- 
ons ready, regarded them with stern 
and unpitying composure. High walls 
surrounded them on all sides, and cut 
off all intercourse with their fellow-men. 
The fate they had apportioned to Rosas 
he was about to visit upon them. Day 
dawned, and with it the crack of doom 
for those devoted intriguers. The fire 
of great guns and of small arms was so 
loud and continuous that the cries and 


groans of the victims were unheard 
and unheeded at that early hour by the 


outside population. Every one thought 
that the cannonade was but a parting 
salute from Rosas to his guests of the 
evening previous, and so it was. In 
a short time the carnage had been fully 
consummated, and the roar of artillery 
ceased. All was tranquil; for the ar- 
rests had been made with so much skill 
that the families of the victims be- 
lived their relatives had been sent for 
to consult with Rosas on imminent mat- 
ters of state, after the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Nine o’clock, A. M., witnessed the 
assemblage of a very large concourse of 
citizens, men, women and children, and 
about four thousand soldiers, apparently 
acting from motives of mere curiosity, 
to hear a public discourse from the Dic- 
tator, who had issued a notification to 
that effect. In the palace building and 
yard another considerable body of troops 
were in attendance, ready to carry out 
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the Dictator’s will in codperation with 
those outside, who had been previously 
instructed in their duty. It was a re- 
markable occasion—the most memo- 
rable in that man’s memorable history. 
At the appointed time Rosas made his 
appearance on the balcony, attended 
only by Manuelita, who bore in her 
hand a blood-red banner inscribed with 
the motto: “van los Federales ; Muer- 
an los salvajes Unitarios”—Live the 
Federals ; Death to the savage Unitari- 
ans. Then the Dictator spoke to the 
following purport. He reminded them 
that since their independence the coun- 
try had been the theatre of continued 
misrule, anarchy and sanguinary parti- 
san warfare; that all their resources 
had been expended ; that every species 
of industry had been repressed and al- 
most ruined ; that their credit was de- 
stroyed, and that nothing but disaster 
stared them in the face, until he had as- 
sumed the reins of government. He 
modestly alluded to the altered condition 
of affairs under his rule; the peaceful 
relations which had displaced violence 
and anarchy ; the revived public credit, 
and the universal sense of satisfaction 
evinced by the masses. But much of 
his time and attention had been devoted 
to check and control the restless and 
ambitious spirits who had been the 
cause of all former troubles—the fo- 
menters of all previous discords. At 
length they had furtively combined to 
overthrow the government, and rein- 
augurate the former dreadful condition 
of affairs. Good patriots had given him 
full information of all their operations, 
and had they been successful, at the very 
hour he was addressing them the streets 
of Buenos Ayres would have been the 
theatre of carnage and civil war. By 
the help of Providence he had managed 
to sjgala march upon the enemies of 
their country, and had caused its rebell- 
ious sons to expiate their many crimes. 
Those men, said he, are no more, and 
from this time forward we can hope for 
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peace and prosperity. There are many 
disaffected and bad men still among 
you, but their leaders are destroyed and 
it will be my care to look after them. 
At this gathering the Gaucho interest 
was largely represented and in the as- 
cendant. Those, the military and the 
many friends of the Dictator, together 
with the great majority of the masses, 
shouted their dvavas, and cried “ Viva 
Rosas” with intense enthusiasm. The 
day was his own ; his enemies had been 
destroyed ; no foeman worthy of his 
steel stood in his path, and he was im- 
mediately proclaimed Dictator for life. 
Soon afterward the celebrated Mash- 
orka Club was instituted. None but 
the initiated ever truly knew the objects 
of this secret and dreadful order; but 
it was certain that its acts were traced 
in blood. It was generally deemed to 
be an order founded by Rosas for the 
summary punishment of rabid and dan- 
gerous Unitarians. There being no law 
in the land other than his will, nothing 
was necessary save an order for execu- 
tion to carry it intoeffect. The suspected 
were closely watched, and as soon as 
the evidence culminated into certainty, 
some member of the club was detailed 
to be the executioner, who approached 
his victim from behind, seized him by 
the hair, violently jerked his head back- 
ward, and instantly divided the jugular 
with a keen knife. This style of pro- 
ceeding was economical, summary and 
comported with the nature of the peo- 
ple and the manners of the time. De- 
lays which might prove serious, and all 
the entanglements of regular trial, were 
avoided. These executions were al- 
ways performed at night, and so frequent 
were they at one period, that morning 
often broke upon the corpses of ten or 
twelve individuals who had been more 
or less implicated in seditious attempts. 
To the body of each victim was attached 
a small red flag stamped with the signet 
of the Mashorka Club, and as this could 
not be counterfeited, the victims of ille- 
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gitimate assassination were readily rec- 
ognized. For three months the club 
held the people of the Argentine Con- 
federation under the thraldom of intense 
terror. Every man, woman and child, 
every horse, carriage and vehicle, every 
house, store and factory, wore a red 
badge with the motto “ Vivan los Fed- 
erales; Mueran los salvajes Unitarios.” 
To be without this was to almost insure 
suspicion, and suspicion insured death. 
Two American ships arrived from Port- 
land, Maine, having on board large as- 
sortments of Hingham buckets, brooms, | 
wash-tubs, etc., etc. Nearly all these 
were painted green or blue, as was then 
the custom; but green and blue being 
the colors of the Unitarians, not a bucket, 
broom or tub could be disposed of in 
the market at any price. Commodore 
Brown, of the Buenos Ayrean navy, had 
given an order for a large and handsome 
boat to be used for his own purposes ; and 
as all ships have to anchor from seven 
to eight miles from town, the boat was 
to be a large one, capable of being used 
in a heavy sea-way. One of the Ameri- 


‘can ships spoken of, the Fohn Cadmus, 


had this boat on board; but as it was 
painted green and white, the Commo- 
dore absolutely refused to receive it. 
Captain Cammett had the boat slung in 
tackles between the masts; the green 
paint was scraped and sand-papered off, 
and two coats of bright vermilion laid on 
in its place, while just below the gun- 
wale a broad and handsome gilt streak 
was drawn from stem to stern on both 
sides. The famous motto introduced 
by Manuelita on the day of the massa- 
cre, was neatly gilded on the white stern, 
and the boat in its altered condition was 
then rowed ashore bya picked crew 
clad in red shirts and white trowsers. 
Commodore Brown was delighted, and 
desired to take immediate possession of 
the boat, but Captain Cammett refused 
on the ground that he had summarily 
declined when offered for his acceptance 
on a former occasion, and Brown finally 
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consented to paya much larger price 
for the boat. The hint was improved, 
and next day the rigging of the two 
American ships was red with buckets 
and brooms which had been repainted 
and were hanging uptodry. They sold 
with rapidity and great profit to the 
shrewd Yankees. 

Suddenly, and without notice, the 
Mashorka Club disappeared as mys- 
teriously as it had come into being. 
Rosas had set in motion an engine 
which was becoming too powerful to 
be controlled, and with one mighty 
effort he crushed it out of existence. 
To the honor of Manuelita, it is believed 
that she interfered to save many lives. 
Her woman’s instincts frequently rose 
superior to her training, but her devo- 
tion to Rosas knew no bounds. That 
she dictated much of his policy is posi- 
tive, and that he never advised with any 
other person is equally certain. 

War with the Banda Oriental followed 
the vigorous action of Rosas in suppress- 


ing the Unitarians, and after a long 
series of conflicts resulted in dismem- 
bering the Argentine Confederation, 
which it had been his chief object to 


consolidate into an empire. Neverthe- 
less, he maintained his position in Bue- 
nos Ayres with a strong hand for many 
years, but he was finally beset by ene- 
mies from without. His obstinate con- 
flicts with Montevideo induced the 
English and French to blockade the 
Buenos Ayrean waters, and finally led 
to the invasion of.Buenos Ayres by 
General Urquiza, Governor of Entre 
Rios. Rosas had been long expecting 
a fatal reverse, and had made ample 
provision for his old age and his de- 
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voted daughter. Large sums had been 
shipped to England, and when he was 
finally defeated in an engagement with 
Urquiza, he and Manuelita sought refuge 
on board the British Royal Mail Packet, 
then lying in the harbor, and departed 
for England, where he still resides. It 
is affirmed that Manuelita at length suc- 
cumbed to the importunities of a young 
Englishman who was a fellow passen- 
ger with her on her voyage, and is now 
a wife. 

Before we condemn the acts of Rosas 
and his daughter, it is proper to note 
the condition of Buenos Ayres before 
and after his tenure of dictatorial office, 
and the character of the people. From 
1810 to 1835 there had been no less than 
thirty-six changes of government. The 
people were wholly incapable of self-rule. 
They were ignorant, vicious, revengeful, 
proud and depraved. Nothing but the 
strong hand and iron will could reduce 
chaos to order. Every attempt to estab- 
lish freedom on the basis of good order 
and stability had signally failed. Un- 
restricted power, exercised with nerve 
and promptitude, could alone accom- 
plish a decided result. The remarkable 
charms and superior intellect of his 
daughter became powerful engines in 
his hand} and he wielded them with 
consummate tact. With all her capaci- 
ties developed under his training, she 
became the most wonderful woman her 
country ever produced. That she al- 
ways wielded her power wisely and well 
is open to much doubt; that she ever 
purposely abused it, has never been 
shown ; but itis strange that the careers 
of two such prominent people have never 
been written by competent authority. 
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THE ANGELUS, 


HEARD AT THE MISSION DOLORES, 1868. 


BELLs of the Past, whose long forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tinging the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance : 


I hear your call, and see the sun descending 
On rock, and wave, and sand, 

As down the coast the Mission voices blending 
Girdle the heathen land. 


Within the circle of their incantation 
No blight nor mildew falls ; 

Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor low ambition 
Passes those airy walls. 


Borne on the swell of your long waves receding, 
I touch the further Past— 

I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 
The sunset dream and last ! 


Before me rise the dome-shaped Mission towers ; 
The white Presidio ; 

The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 
The priest in stole of sifow. 


Once more I see Portala’s cross uplifting 
Above the setting sun ; 

And past the headland, northward, slowly drifting 
The freighted galleon. 


O, solemn bells! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old— 

O, tinkling bells ! that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold! 


Your voices break and falter in the darkness ; 
Break, falter, and are still: , 

And veiled and mystic, like the Host descending, 
The sun sinks from the hill! 
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NEVER saw any other city in my 
I life that was half as beautiful by 
night and from the sea as San Salvador 
de Bahia de Todos os Santos. It is 
called Bahia, for short, by the world in 
general—all the world, that is, which 
knows anything about it—and “ Bah- 
hee” by the men before the mast. 
Sailors have a queer way of twisting 
words out of shape. 

One cloudless evening, in 1864, we 
rounded the headland which forms the 
northern side of the entrance to the bay. 
Less than ten minutes’ steaming from the 
desolation of the open sea sufficed to 
bring us into full view of the city. It 
lies on a crescentic hill-side ; a hill so 
steep that its streets are impassible for 
wheeled vehicles ; and through its seven- 
mile sweep around the curving northern 
side of the bay these streets are as visi- 
ble from the deck of a ship as are those 
of a city on a plain from the basket of a 
balloon floating in mid-air. Lamp-posts 
are planted in lavish profusion; and at 
night their gas-lights, abnormally bril- 
liant in the tropical atmosphere, blaze 
out the lines of every avenue, from the 
beach to the crest of the slope, with the 
grand effect of a special illumination. 

Bahia, you know, is a large city. It 
does n’t make half the noise or brag that 
any one of our five hundred American 
“ centres-of-trade ” glories and delights 
in ; but it’s big enough, and populous 
enough, and wealthy and magnificent 
enough, to buy and sell the entire half- 
thousand pretentious abortions afore- 
said, despite their liberty and ugliness 
and filth. It is painful to a traveller 
to think of the astounding amount of 
ignorant cockneyism that our glorious 
institutions give rise to. I have never 
wondered at Dickens’s American Notes 
—they told perhaps too many unpleasant 


truths. We are gradually growing 
civilized, of course, and when he made 
his second visit, we were on our best 
behavior, but there is immense room for 
improvement yet. 

Well—we dropped anchor in Bahia 
harbor. Next morning we went through 
the usual exchange of courtesies with 
the fort—which is a funny little Martello 
tower lying off the city—and with two 
Brazilian men-of-war. After much flag 
hoisting and dipping, and firing of guns, 
and all that sort of international trifling, 
we stopped, and they stopped ; and then 
Dunallan and I went ashore in the sec- 
ond cutter to buy fresh provisions and 
to look at the city. This second cutter 
was one of those boats in which you 
have to part your hair in the middle to 
keep her on an even keel. She was far 
more pleasant to go ashore in than she 
was to use for returning. Because, in 
coming back you see, some of the men 
at the oars are, almost to a certainty, 
verging towards inebriation ; and if any 
one of them show/d catch z crab or foul 
his oar, the entire establishment is over- 
board in less than no time. I went 
through this experience once in that 
favorite resort for sharks, the harbor of 
Charlotte-Amalia, Saint Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, and once was enough. We 
effected a partial cure of this ecentricity 
of the cutter’s, after a while, by putting 
a few rifled shell along the keelson for 
ballast ; but she never was exactly what 
she should be till a sea struck her at the 
davits, in a gale off Patagonia, and 
knocked her into kindling wood. 

Years ago, when I was a little boy, 
and given to making clandestine visits 
to the afternoon performances of the 
theatre, it was a source of everlasting 
amazement to me to look at the wings 
and flats of street-scenes. Such incredi- 
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ble architecture. Doors opening into 
nowhere; columns carrying nothing ; 
windows giving light to nobody; stair- 
ways ending in vacancy ; red walls, green 
walls, blue walls, yellow walls, all jumbled 
up together. I came to the conclusion 
that they must be portraitures of unreal 
houses—houses having no existence 
more actual than that given them by the 
imagination of the scene-painter. Grow- 
ing with my growth, and strengthening 
with my strength, this beliefmet absolute 
annihilation before Dunallan and I had 
been ten minutes in the spiritual capital 
of the Brazils. The originals of the 
wings and flats were before us, behind 
us, around us. AsI haven’t the faintest 
idea of how iong Bahia has been built, 
I can’t tell when the scene-painter 
first made his sketches in its streets ; but 
that he didso, lam certain. I was very 
sorry to have this cherished belief of my 
boyhood’s days so ruthlessly upset ; but 
I could not close my eyes to obvious 
truth. 

Our stay on shore that morning was 
very short. Beef, vegetables, fruit and 
soft-tack were more important needs 
than anything else just then. We se- 
cured an ample supply of all the delica- 
cies of the season, and had our return 
half-mile of danger in the cutter. None 
of the men had had time to get drunk on 
the excellent liquors of the town, and 
the passage was consequently made in 
safety. How different it might have 
been in almost any one of the seaports 
of our own beloved land! I have seena 
man-of-war’s-man go to bed on the side- 
walk in Brooklyn within two hundred 
yards of the Navy Yard gate, in less 
than fifteen minutes after he had come 
out of it, dead drunk and helpless from 
the comparatively limited number of 
drinks possible to be absorbed.in that 
brief period of time. After travelling all 
over the world, I have found that there 
is no place like home—for the most 
abominably bad liquors on the face of 
the whole earth. 
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Day after day we swung idly at anchor 
in the beautiful bay. There was little or 
nothing to do, and we did it. Yellow 
Jack had left the city several weeks be- 
fore we came, on his annual visit north. 
Sometimes we were on shore, enjoying 
hospitalities there ; sometimes on ship- 
board, giving our own in return. No- 
body cared how we looked. The airiest 
of costumes could create little sensation 
in a city where bathing-drawers for men, 
and chemises, and skirts reaching only 
to the knee, for women, were walking 
suits ; and where children went naked. 
In a week or ten days we had lounged 
through the whole extent of the lower 
town, sometimes going on foot, some- 
times in caderas,; but none of us had 
found energy enough to mount the hill. 

We had one sensation during this 
time. Several of us had started to go 
ashore one sultry morning after a late 
breakfast of tropical fruits and claret. 
We had gone about half-way from the 
ship to the shore, when there came after 
us, across the water, the sharp ringing 
report of one of the brass howitzers on 
the hurricane deck of our ship; and, 
turning at the sound, I sawa ball of 
bunting flying up to the fore-royal-mast- 
head and dropping lazily in the breeze- 
less air into the unpleasant shape of the 
cornet. Not the wind instrument, buta 
small flag so-called, which means “come 
on board;” and when hoisted in con- 
junction with the firing of a gun, “come 
on board as if the devil was after you.” 

Now, naval officers. may wonder as 
much as they please at the sense or 
reason of an order, and may growl about 
it as much as they want to, if they only 
growl quietly and to themselves; but 
they must obey the order nevertheless. 
We growled accordingly, but turned 
round and went back. Before reaching 
the ship, the coxswain whispered to me, 
bending over from his seat on the gun- 
wale at the tiller, “It’s something about 
that steamer outside, sir.” I looked 
towards the entrance of the harbor, and 
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saw a vessel. heading in, some three 
miles.away, burning English coal and 
flying an ensign indistinguishable to the 
unaided eye, but which gleamed with 
traces of red in the sunlight. As I went 
over the side, our signal quarter-master 
was just hauling down our own flag. 

I went up on the hurricane deck fora 
better look. My first glance through my 
marine glass explained everything. A 
light puff of the commencing sea breeze 
blew the colors of the incoming stranger 
straight out from the halliards at his 
mizen-peak, and Showed me the Confed- 
erate “stars and bars” blazing in their 
brilliance of massed red and white. I 
have wondered since why he flew that 
flag, because the C. S. A. had changed 
the original design for their would-be 
national ensign to the St. Andrew's 
Cross studded with stars, in a crimson 
field on a white ground, some months 
before, I think. The rattle sounded to 
quarters as I stood there, and I hurried 
below to my station at the ward-room 
table. 

It was a flash inthe pan. It was such 
a pity too. We had everything so beauti- 
fully arranged for the reception of the 
rebel steamer. We were in a neutral 
port, and of course had no right to at- 
tempt her capture; but all our plans 
were completed for sinking her as she 
lay at anchor that night or the next day; 
and that without firing a shot or violat- 
ing a single rule of international courtesy 
or neutrality. 

Our engine was partially in pieces for 
cleaning and slight repair, but in ten or 
twelve hours it could have been put in 
order, steam raised and the ship got 
under way. A circuit of 2 mile, with a 
return to the neighborhood of our an- 
chorage; a few orders given by the 
officer of the deck, which the quarter- 
master at the wheel would by direction 
misunderstand and reverse, and our 
iron stem, rising straight from the water, 
unencumbered by bowsprit or appurten- 
ances, would have gone through the 
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wooden sides of the rebel vessel like a 
knife through cheese. 

Such a pity! Months afterward we 
learned that the rebel was the notorious 
Florida. Curiously enough, she was 
taken by the Wachusett, in defiance of 
neutral laws, in that same harbor of 
Bahia, long after we had sailed south- 
ward. But then the Wachusett had no 
means of playing the game we proposed, 
on account of being encumbered with 
head gear. 

The rattle was sprung again. Quar- 
ters were over. The men and monkeys 
of the powder division closed the maga- 
zine, triced up the screens of woollen 
cloth which shut off its hatch from the 
rest of the ship, and restored the ward- 
room to its usual appearance. I sus- 
pected what had happened. I went on 
deck, passing the men who were hand- 
spiking the big pivot Parrott and the 
ten-inch side guns back into their normal 
positions, and hastily mounted the mid- 
ship ladder to the hurricane deck. 

Our flag had been lowered too late, 
we imagined, or else the stranger had 
smelt mischief instinctively. Nothing 
about our appearance, save our ensign, 
would indicate our nationality. Indeed, 
in later days and other waters the gov- 
ernor at Castro insisted we were Span- 
ish, from our “devil’s mourning ”—black 
and yellow paint. Our ship was the 
first of her type that had gone on foreign 
service. But at any rate and from what- 
ever cause, when within a mile of us the 
rebel steamer had turned and put out 
to sea again as fast as her legs could 
carry her, while we lay helplessly look- 
ing after her. There wasn’t the slight- 
est use in trying to follow. Ten or 
twelve hours, as I said, would have been 
requisite to put us in condition to start, 
even had our fresh supply of coal been 
on board ; and by that time the enemy 
would have been a hundred miles at sea, 
east, north or south of Bahia, practically 
lost to us. 

Well—I wanted to tell about our get- 
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ting lost in Bahia. Not the ship, but 
Dunallan and I. 

After being in port awhile, we found 
that the evening and night were much 
pleasanter parts of the twenty-four hours 
to travel about in than wee cthe days of 
sultry heat na’ corrid smshineé, We 
were unlearned in tropica ruleSsor we 
should have ainderrstood this from the 
first. Aside from the absence of the sun, 
night brings a breeze from the land to 
the sea in localities near the equator that 
border on the ocean—a wind stronger 
and cooler in Bahia than in almost any 
other port I have visited in the tropics. 

The magnificent opera-house, rising 
from the hill-side on its Cyclopean foun- 
dation walls of solid masonry, was closed 
during our stay off the city. But one 
day news came to us that the imperial 
band was to give an open-air concert in 
the hanging gardens on the cliff that 
overlooks the ocean, two miles or more 
from the boat-landing in the harbor. 
We had heard a great deal about these 


gardens, and were naturally curious to 
see them. Our Brazilian friends had 
told us, very modestly, that in their 
opinion they were magnificent, and they 
were anxious to have our ideas about 
them. Bahians are mostly stay-at-home 
people, and know little of other coun- 


tries except by hearsay. Our plain 
duty, as Americans of the North, was 
of course to pooh-pooh such an idea as 
the possibility of there being anything 
worth seeing outside of the United 
States—but we didn’t; to have aston- 
ished these ignorant Brazilians with the 
fact, that the Central Park of New York 
beats anything else of the kind in the 
world; that the Mississippi is twenty- 
five thousand miles in its dirty length ; 
that the falls of Niagara are seven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven feet high—but 
we refrained. Naval men and travellers 
in general, are too apt to forget these 
minutiz of etiquette which are taught 
every American from his birth. It’s 
unfortunate, I know, but they will do it. 
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The public at large must console itself 
with the existence of some travelled 
Americans who are exceptions to the 
rule. Men who never let up on the 
Central Park, the Mississippi and Niag- 
ara, and who neve iil to insult the 
people and the goernmezt of aay tir- 
eign country wherether, nay be, dy pre- 
dicting disaster and ruin to both, unless 
the stainless ward-politicians, the right- 
eous congressmen, the unbiased elective 
judiciary, the filthy streets, the swind- 
ling taxation, the want of care for the 
lives and property of citizens, and all 
the other blessed fruits of popular rule, 
are at once introduced and adopted. 

Sunset came, and Dunallan and I 
made ready for our evening excursion 
to the gardens. 

Who first circulated that interesting 
lie about the suddenness with which 
the tropical night comes on? I have 
never yet seen an article or a book re- 
garding the equatorial regions that did n’t 
reiterate this stereotyped nonsense about 
the sun sinking below the horizon at 
one minute, and the darkness of night 
coming on at the next. The twilight 
isn’t as long, of course, as it is in high 
northern latitudes; but I have often 
read ordinary print with perfect ease a 
full half-hour after sunset, within two or. 
three degrees of the line. I have often 
seen lingering light in the western sky 
for another half-hour later. The fact is, 
that most people who journey to foreign 
lands are told before they go of the 
things they ought to see, and instead of 
believing the evidence of their own 
senses, expend their time and energy 
in trying to find what other people say 
they have found. 

Our friends were to meet us with 
caderas at the landing. <A cadera is an 
arm-chair with a buggy-top covering, 
upholstered in dirty blue-and-white cot- 
ton cloth. It is almost as unclean as an 
ordinary American “hack.” Two men 
carry the cadera by means of handles 
projecting fore-and-aft on either side. 
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It looks like a bier condensed and cano- 
pied. The bearers keep grunting as 
they go, but never keep step. If the 
unlucky inmate has ever happened to 
ride camel-back, he finds the motion 
and «woise remimdiig him forcibly at 
every step of his merof that excessively 
uncomiortable anu'«romedarian way of 
getting over the ground. Then the 
bearers are always unwashed and ever- 
lastingly perspiring; so that whether 
the wind is ahead or astern, it comes to 
him redolent of animal exhalations. On 
the whole, I used to prefer travelling on 
foot. 

We reached the landing, but there 
was no one there. We waited a few 
minutes, but no one came. Half an 
hour, but our friends were still invisible. 
It began to grow late. It was very near 
the hour assigned for the commence- 
ment of the concert. Our boat had 
gone back to the ship and would return 
no more until midnight. Something 
had evidently occurred to detain our 
friends, perhaps to prevent their coming 
at all. Still, Dunallan and I had come 
ashore to see the gardens and to hear 
the music, and we had no idea of going 
back before both purposes were accom- 
plished. Neither he nor I knew the 
‘way to our destination further than its 
general direction by compass, but wait- 
ing any longer at the landing was out of 
the question. We left word with the 
watchman at the gate, so that he could 
tell any one who might come for us 
where we had gone, and started up the 
hill to find our way unaided. Before 
getting under way, we had taken our 
bearings as accurately as we could. 
We knew that by heading E.N.E., and 
as far as possible “keeping her so,” 
we should eventually reach the ocean- 
side somewhere in the neighborhood of 
our destination, if we only went far 
enough. It was perfectly plain sailing 
at first. Not exactly under easy sail 
though. The grade of the principal 
street from the water, up which we went, 
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is considerably steeper than that ot 
Kearny, here in San Francisco, be- 
tween Broadway and Vallejo, and about 
ten times as long as that particular 
block of our own amazing metropolis. 
Its trend “vasilmost exactly that of our 
course 4S giva ahovr. 

Afte:*.Manystruggles ani much puff- 
ing and blowing, especialy on the part 
of Dunallan, who was fat and scant of 
breath, we reached the top of the street 
and sat down at once on the pavement 
to regain our wind. It was our first visit 
to the heights. Looking down across 
the city into the harbor was a view 
worth remembering. The sky was over- 
cast and foreboded rain. The darkness 
of the night was intense. Above 1-2 
magnificent sweep of the city around 
the crescent of the northern shore, there 
hung a misty splendor of light—low-lying 
clouds reflecting the rays sent up from 
ten thousand street-lamps beneath them. 
The bay—still, and black, and vast—was 
gemmed with glittering points, “the 
ship-lights on the sea.” The night-wind 
blew gently and refreshingly over us as 
we rose and resumed our course. 

They had told us that, beyond the crest 
of the hill, were the suburbs of the city, 
and we very naturally supposed it would 
be an easy matter to find our way through 
them. At the outset we encountered 
several serious obstacles to this. In- 
stead of consisting as such districts 
usually do, of detached houses and open — 
lots of ground, these suburbs were as 
compactly built as the town itself, but 
of. houses of a meaner type, while the 
gas-lights ceased at the summit of the 
hill behind us. Before we had gone a 
quarter of a mile from our resting-place 
we were involved in an intricate maze 
of lanes and aileys—were completely 
turned about, and had lost our course 
as thoroughly as if we had never held it. 
Not a star could be seen, and the breeze, 
which we knew came from the north, 
was only palpable at the angles and 
intersections of the narrow streets, in 
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eddying whirls from every point of the 
compass, giving no clue whatever to its 
actual direction. There was no use 
in trying to go ahead until we knew 
which way was ahead, of course. We 
came to anchor in front of a villainous- 
looking liquor shop, where a bright mu- 
latto, half negro and half “ Portergee,” 
(“g” hard, as in “good-for-nothing ”) 
was dispensing rum behind an extem- 
porized bar —a board on tressels. The 
door of the shop was open and we went 
in. Two or three small tables of rough 
wood were standing near the walls of 
the room, each one occupied by a couple 
of the lower order of the Portuguese 
population, seated on fragmentary chairs 
and stools. Dunallan asked the pro- 
prietor in English, if he could tell us 
the way to the gardens. The man stared 
stupidly at him, but said nothing. I 
repeated the question in French. The 
man stared again but made no reply. 

“ Ask him in Spanish, Dunallan,” said 
I. He did so, but still the bar-keeper 
said nothing. By this time the other 
occupants of the room had gathered 
about us, each one talking rapidly and 
with many gestures in the Portuguese 
tongue, of which neither Dunallan nor I 
knew a single word. We repeated our 
questions in the only three languages at 
our command, but it was evident that no 
one could understand what we wanted. 
We declined a gesticulated invitation 
from the proprietor to drink something, 
and went out into thestreet. The place 
reminded me of a similar resort on the 
upper Potomac, where late one night, 
when I was employing a month’s leave 
of absence from my ship in serving as a 
volunteer aid on Burnside’s staff—it was 
on the eve of the battle of Antietam— 
two or three of us, travelling from Wash- 
ington to join the army, had gone in 
after a long ride over wretched roads in 
wind and rain, to get something hot if 
possible. Just such a room as this one 
in Bahia, earth-floor and all except the 
tables—your Brazilian never takes a per- 
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pendicular drink, but must always have 
a table to sit down at—and just such a 
looking mulatto as bar-tender. Only in 
Maryland the mulatto spoke English, 
and asked us to “nominate our pison.” 

We walked on alittle farther. If we 
could n’t find our way out by ourselves, 
and could n’t make anybody understand 
us, how were we ever to reach our des- 
tination? The question became more 
decidedly pertinent, and the labyrinth 
of lanes and alleys more bewildering 
than ever,as we advanced. After a few 
minutes’ walking we came to another 
gin-mill. This one was a little dirtier 
and a trifle more disreputable in appear- 
ance than the first. Here, the proprie- 
tor as well as all his customers were 
Portuguese, and we repeated the same 
unsatisfactory questions with the same 
unsuccessful result. There was no use 
in going on, and none whatever in trying 
to retrace our steps. We should be 
traveling in a circle, in all probability, 
whichever way we went ; and yet to stay 
where we were was an unpleasant im- 
possibility. By daylight an observation 
from the roof of any one of the low 
houses around us, would have given 
some distinct bearings by which we 
might shape our course. This was im- 
possible now, The darkness of the 
night, relieved only at intervals by a 
gleam of light from some unglazed win- 
dow or open doorway, seemed to grow 
deeper and denser every minute, and the 
first heavy drops of a shower began to 
fall. 

“ We'll find a woman,” said Dunallan. 
“She can understand us if the men 
can’t. There must be one around here 
somewhere.” 

There was. She came towards us as 
he spoke. She was neither very pretty 
nor very young ; and as she groped her 
way along the filthy road, it was very 
evident that she was three-parts drunk. 
Dunallan addressed her in a desperate 
compound of English and Spanish. She 
muttered something without looking up 
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at him and kept on her way. He fol- 
lowed her and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Lookout! Dunallan,” I said, “ Don’t 
touch her !” 

My warning came ust too late. She 
turned on him like a tigress, clawing at 
him with her skinny fingers, and yelling 
at the top of her unmusical voice. 

“ Make for the corner ahead there 
I shouted to Dunallan, starting for it at 
the same moment myself. A few yards 
from us, a dead wall at right angles to a 
house closed the lane in that direction. 
We rushed for the angle of junction and 
stood in it, side by side, with our backs 
against its walls. In less than a minute 
the lane was filled by a crowd of half- 
drunken men and women, with flaming 
torches and glittering knives, hurrying 
towards the woman whom Dunallan had 
accosted, as she stood screaming and 
flourishing her arms, and pointing every 
now and then at us. 

Dunallan had a loaded revolver in his 
belt. I had my brace of solid steel 
breech-loading Derringers with me, 
which were susceptible of almost as 
rapid handling as a revolver is, and 
which had, beside, the advantage in a 
street-fight of being useful as artificial 
knuckles, in event of one’s ammunition 
giving out. We cocked our pistols and 
waited the onset of the Portuguese. 
“ Don’t fire till the last minute,” said I, 
“and then aim to kill.” “ Aye! aye!” re- 
plied Dunallan, and the infuriated crowd 
closed around us, yelling, hooting and 
brandishing their knives, but leaving a 
quarter-circle of some ten paces radius 
between us and them as we levelled our 
arms. Theyhad caught sight ofthe pistols 
and hesitated. I have seen a good deal 
of all sorts of fighting in the course of 
my life, but I don’t /éke to look into 
open muzzle of a firearm in the hana of 
an enemy, and never saw any one yet 
who did. One hears any quantity of 
brag about this kind of thing, of course ; 
but when a man tells me he really loves 
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a fight, I regard him as either a liar or 
a lunatic. I make these assertions by 
a right gained from close personal ob- 
servation in more than twenty battles 
by sea and land ; and I know that peo- 
ple who have ever smelt much of an 
enemy’s powder will sustain me in them. 

The Monitor came gaily up Hampton 
Roads one morning in March, and saved 
our sea-board cities from destruction. 
Our rescue from impending death came 
just as unexpectedly. At the instant 
our pistols gave temporary check to the 
enemy’s advance, the tall and massive 
form of Long Mullen, our coxswain, hove 
in sight round the corner of a cross-lane, 
not a hundred feet from us, with the 
crew of the second cutter, twelve men 
good and true, at his back; each one 
armed with cutlass andrevolver. Mullen 
was a New York Sixth-Ward Irish Her- 
cules, and had picked out a crew after 
his own heart and build. 

The lane was illuminated by the 
torches of the Portuguese. Instantly 
on turning the corner, Mullen’s quick eye 
comprehended the whole situation, and 
instantly he and his men went in. How 
splendidly they came down towards us! 
Each man cuttingand slashing right and 
left, Mullen leading with superb and 
sweeping blows, until such of the howl- 
ing and cowardly mob as were neither 
killed nor wounded fled cursing into 
the darkness. 

Our sailors gathered round us. Where 
had they come from? How did they 
happen to be on shore again so early in 
the evening? The explanation was sim- 
pleenough. After returning to the ship, 
Mullen had asked and obtained permis- 
sion for himself and his crew to go back 
and hear the concert. Just as they were 
shoving off, some gentlemen of the city 
came alongside in a shore-boat, to say 
that the gate-keeper at the landing had 
reported that two American officers had 
gone into a dangerous quarter of the 
town alone, and that aid ought to be sent 
them. Arms were quickly passed down 
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into the cutter, and Mullen was ordered 
to follow us with all possible dispatch. 
Two of his men had been in Bahia be- 
fore, and knew tlre suburbs well ; so that 
he had no difficulty in threading their 
mazes. 

We gave our men substantial rewards 
for their energy and courage, treated 
them all round to brandy in a shop known 
to the two who had been there before, 
and soon found ourselves and our power- 
ful escort at the entrance to the gardens. 
It was amusing to see the wholesome 
dread inspired by our visit to the 
last-named bar-room. The aditues 
skulked away in terror as we went in; 
and the proprietor, trembling and fright- 
ened half out of his wits, placed his en- 
tire stock of liquors at our disposal ; 
utterly refusing to take any pay for what 
we drank. The story of the fight had 
spread; although if the gate-keeper 
hadn’t been an ass it need never have 
happened. 

We were n’t so very late for the con- 
cert after all. It began at nine, and it 
was only half-past that hour when we 
reached the gardens. 

The precipitous cliff, on the verge of 
which this Bahian pleasure-ground is 
placed, is about three hundred feet in 
height above the level of the sea. Two 
terraces, excavated from its ocean front, 
lie in succession below the ten or twelve 
acres of plateau on the summit of the 
hill. Atthe outer edge of the plateau a 
parapet-wall of white marble, cut into a 
continuous bench or seat on its inner 
side, guards the visitor from a fall to the 
first terrace forty feet beneath him. A 
similar wall protects the ocean side of 
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the first terrace, and still another that of 
the second. Stairways of stone go down 
from the highest ground to the level next 
below, and from that to the garden near- 
est the water. Tesselated pavements of 
marble, in various colors, make the floor 
of the footpaths on each of the levels. 
They had told us in the city that these 
gardens contained every variety of Bra- 
zilian vegetation, and I saw no reason to 
doubt it. Even on the plateau, before 
Dunallan and I had gone down the 
marble stairs, we found nearly every 
sort of tropical tree and flower that we 
had ever heard of: and the terraces 
below held many which were wholly un- 
known to us. 

Hundreds of gaslights made the gar- 
dens visible and brilliant. Under the 
dense and heavy leafage of the tropics, 
and among the masses of low-growing 
shrubs that struggled for air and life 
beneath their self-begotten load of buds 
and blossoms, fragrant and rare and 
strange, the men and women of the 
city went up and down the winding 
walks, Dunallan and I following suit. 

What was there in the air that night ? 
Why should he and I have staid so long, 
sitting on the parapet-bench of the 
plateau, listening dreamily to the music 
that came down to us on its way to the 
sea, smoking leisurely, talking or think- 
ing as the hours went by, until over the 
ocean there came the first faint rays of 
dawn? 

We had n’t taken anything to drink, 
and we hadn’tgonetosleep. Butit was 
sunrise when we reached the landing— 
broad daylight and breakfast time when 
we went over the side of the ship. 
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HE reader, if not a member of 
the profession, may picture to 
himself the interior of a rough-hewn 
box—as rough-hewn as possible—about 
five-by-seven, and for height, a clear foot 
over the top of Romeo’s white feather. 
A shelf as high as his breast-bone on 
three sides of the apartment—a cheap 
basin and ewer, one mirror a foot square, 
two chairs, a champagne basket or two, 
crammed full of gaudy dresses, and 
three immortal souls doomed for a sea- 
son to inhabit three mortal bodies, just 
now dripping with perspiration, and 
shaking with nervousness and discom- 
fiture under a full head of gas, hissing 
and shrieking like an escape-valve, all 
the while. “What is it?” “Where is 
it?” and “ Who are we ?” does the read- 
er ask? Itis simply a dressing-room, 
in a theatre, and we are players, making 
up as rapidly as possible for the bill of 
the evening. 

Come up the steep ladder and see us. 
There are no windows anywhere. What 
should we do with windows? We have 
no time to look out upon the world; 
there is little fresh air, but we have little 
time to breathe. We are for the amuse- 
ment of the people—that is all. Look 
back from our door as you reach it by 
ladder—see the wilderness of “ wings ” 
and “ flats ” and “ flies ’—all some sort 
of scenery, just a little like a Chinese 
puzzle tumbled together. Come in, now, 
if there is room for four. This old cigar 
box is our dressing-case ; here is a di- 
vision for rouge, and a hare’s foot or an 
old stocking to apply it with ; a division 
for powder, very like flour, and used 
plentifully with a common “puff;” a 
stick of Indiaink, and a tooth-brush and 
thimblefull of water for eye-brows, and 
for giving a fine tropical fullness to the 
flat eyes of some of us. Try it, and 


learn something of stage effect, perhaps 
to your advantage, though most girls 
know of it already. 

A few minutes past seven and “ Cox,” 
there, not to “go on” till the farce is 
called. We like to dress early and look 
over our parts—in fact, most of our 
studying is done here, and at the last 
moment, too ; and besides, we can chat 
with the damsel who dances prettily and 
sings everything popular, through the 
season. Down the steep ladder, side- 
ways between the rough brick wall 
(there is no plaster here) and the rough 
edges of the “ scenery,” taking with us 
patches of dry, coarse paint, and dust 
without limit, away into this dark cor- 
ner. Sit here on these stacks of old 
canvas and frame-work, that have quick- 
ened the imagination of a thousand spec- 
tators, and backed great actors in their 
day, with their now dimmed and faded 
gilding. 

This is the property room. Here we 
may sit on the throne of Richard and 
the chair of the Cardinal Duke. Old 
robes, draperies and armor there on the 
walls. Paint in those pots and beer in 
this jug for the carpenter; the hum of 
voices in all quarters, and the “ Grand 
Duchess” in the orchestra. Isit fasci- 
nating? Not exactly, as we do not hap- 
pen to be sure of our lines to-night, and 
we are very tired of reading them over 
and over. Is it exciting? Certainly it 
is, and there is no getting out of the 
reach of it till the play is over, and the 
house dark and still again. 

But the music stops now, and the 
commotion on the stage increases. 
Come out, by the wings. Look out at 
the edge here, close to the box. Do 
you see six or eight men and a corner of 
the dress circle ? The men regard us with 
some curiosity. They think they are 
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getting a glimpse of the actor’s other 
life, that so much is said about, and of 
which so little is known. We used to 
sit there ourself, and regard the actors 
through our glasses, and they used to 
take it as practically as we do at this 
moment. 

Are you tired of squeezing through 
these narrow passages, and whispering, 
and getting out of people’s way? Soam 
I. But hear me say this bit of dialogue. 
I’m sure to miss it and then the scene 
will be ruined; the leading lady will 
curse me, the audience hiss me, and the 
morning press advise me tostudy a little 
before making such another disgraceful 
exhibition of myself. Now Igo on at 
“ By your father’s leave ;” hold my book, 
please, and be ready to prompt, for the 
prompter never has the place. 


In the year of our Lord, 1868, we 
found ourself nearing a crisis of some 
sort or other. Lawless necessity de- 
manded of us services. We cast about 


us and appealed to friends, and nothing 


special came of it. In this predicament 
the theatre presented itself before us. 
Every other avenue was barred against 
our willing approach. But in the thea- 
tre were friends—genial friends—honest- 
seeming, and ready to lend a hand, or 
two of them if necessary. Still we hes- 
itated ; our advisers looked grave ; some 
scoffed ; some chided ; some warned us 
and ridiculed our plans, proposing plaus- 
ible impossibilities for substitutes, such 
as “do something else,” or “wait a 
little.” Meantime it grew warm in our 
immediate circle of acquaintances. All 
knew how certain was our failure. The 
grand fiasco was talked of even in our 
presence. Weheard queer little reports 
of our intentions and their motives. 
The time had come for a decision, and 
we decided. 

Putting our back (not a very broad 
one at any time, but bfoad enough now 
to hold us to this boldest action of our 
life) against the bantering insinuations of 
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those not capable of understanding our 
purpose, with as much pluck as we could 
muster and as little wardrobe as was 
consistent, we sailed for a neighboring 
city. 

We chose not to offer ourselves to the 
curious inspection of those already cer- 
tain of our incompetency. We pre- 
ferred beginning at the right end of the 
ladder of fortune, and climbing as our 
strength permitted. We even thought 
of taking to us a strange name—of the 
stage, stagy—but considered the folly 
of it, since it would seem to declare us 
ashamed of our position. It was in 
some respects like being shot into space 
from an air-gun. We aimed at some- 
thing ; we knew not where we might 
fetch up; though that we skould ulti- 
mately land somewhere was in the course 
of nature, and we trusted all to her. 

The drama was the cherishing mother 
whose all-embracing arms received a 
bewildered and uncertain applicant, 
without aspiration and without hope, 
yet with a certain thankfulness at heart 
that, in one quarter at least, there was a 
willingness to offer a poor fellow some- 
thing besides advice, whose cold heart- 
lessness was at least thirty degrees be- 
low zero. ? 

We came to a sage conclusion that 
night, as we sailed, and it was this: “All 
the world is a stage,” and there are 
mighty few fellows who get a seat with 
the driver! 


We didn’t stumble in that scene, did 
we? Well, we are relieved. It is so 
hard to stand still, and it is lingering 
death to think of getting off the stage 
with anything like grace. Then the 
“star” worries us, and the other actors. 
Your audiences think they frighten us, 
don’t they? They have laid that flat- 
tering unction to their souls about long 
enough. 

Old actors have played in most stand- 
ard plays, and at various times many 
parts in each play. It is your fate to 
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have to say—very stupidly, you think 
then—the lines they have often brought 
down the house with. Their eyes are 
upon you, always ; they are apt to advise, 
reprove and correct you, sometimes a 
little roughly, especially if they be some 
of your once-promising actors, whose 
genius went out like a squib, and left 
them to play an indifferent support to 
some one or other, through an eternity 
of cheerless nights. 

Then we cannot tell how much time 
will be given us to learna part in, or how 
long that part may be. The play is 
sometimes changed of necessity, at a 
late hour, and a new part given you 
when it is impossible to study. The 
audience has little sympathy for any one 
in this strait. You might as well accept 
it as a misfortune at once, and a misfor- 
tune to be borne as complacently as pos- 
sible. All this jars the nerves of an 


actor—for he has nerves of his own— 
and unmans him occasionally ; the sour- 
ness of the audience has little to do 


with it. 

How different this business air and 
jostling and earnestness from one’s ideal 
stage between the acts. Didn’t you ex- 
pect to see impromptu /adleaux vivants 
from the “White Fawn” and “ Black 
Crook ?”—passionate dark eyes peering 
from the shadowy corners—stilletos and 
cigarettos in the wings? Know then, 
that no smoking is allowed here, evenat 
rehearsal! The ballet girls are kept in 
a coop by themselves, and there are no 
gay young prodigals let in at the stage 
door. It is all work and hard work in 
this neighborhood, and the romance is 
on the other side of the green curtain. 
Another pause in the orchestra. “The 
“ Big Sunflower” doesn’t last forever, 
and the audience is a little impatient. 
We are discovered in the first scene of 
this act, and rush now to our place, and 
in an instant assume that extremely nat- 
ural air which the actor who is discov- 
ered in the king’s ante-room is supposed 
to wear forevermore. 
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How our first rehearsal embarrassed 
us. It was worse than the dedut¢ night. 
The half-lighted theatre ; one or two of 
the footlights flaming for the orchestra ; 
the gathering of the ladies and gentie- 
men in citizens’ dress; no spangles 
now—no posturing or declamatory 
scenes. A sort of formal introduction 
and the play is called. Each actor with 
his book in hand reads his part rather 
indifferently—stumbling through or cur- 
tailing his long speeches. The “star,” 
who has played the part fora score of 
years, has his own business, and we are 
told to disregard the cabalistic signs and 
initials we see in the play-book, and 
listen to his directions. This sort of 
tediousness continues two or three 
hours—generally from ten or eleven 
A. M. to one or two P. M., and is 
sometimes prolonged as late as five 
in the evening. Over and over the 
same scene we go, so as to give it 
with some natural vivacity; and when 
it is at last finished, we have some three 
hours oraore to get our dress for the 
evening in readiness, and to partake of 
our dinner—though another meal after 
the play is almost a necessity, particular- 
ly as one often has to begin at once on 
a new part for the night following, and to 
study till three in the morning before he 
dares to think of sleep. The very gen- 
tleman we are now supporting, telis us 
that after playing through the evening 
he has often sat until daylight, hard at 
work upon a new character, and to keep 
his eyes open and his brains active has 
worn for hours a wet towel about his 
head. 

We found that all our study failed to 
satisfy us, and we could not convince 
ourself that the part was indeed learned. 
We fished it up out of our mind, scene 
by scene, after swallowing it painfully, 
and so kept ourself upon the rack until 
the accursed performance was over with. 
But getting safély through it for one 
night doesn’t insure your success the 
following evening. You may miss on 
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the twentieth, and spoil your best scene 
or some one’s else ; and there are actors 
who never gain self-possession upon the 
boards, and these are most always 
among the best of them. Probably no 
actor essays a part for the first time, or 
makes his bow before a new audience, 
without some fear and trembling—and 
the true artist never. 

The novelty of a first night goes far 
towards making or spoiling its success. 
We were to debut as “Arthur Apsly” 
in the “Willow Copse.” Arthur is a 
young citizen—no lights or spangles 
are necessary to his consummation. 
This was fortunate for the Apsly of 
this night, since tights and spangles 
have an experience of their own which 
must be gone through with—the tights 
in particular. 

When we were vouged and tinted up 
to the false light of an hundred gas-jets, 
and armed with a little confidence anda 
play-book, we were ready for our first 
appearance on any stage. 

We keep a good heart through the 
long interval between dressing and 
debuting, while the actors in their various 
costumes are chatting ; walking in twos 
or threes; rehearsing in low voices; 
soliloquizing in an odd fashion to the 
green curtain, or to space ; and some of 
them sparring a little, fencing a little ; 
and when the orchestra begins, dancing 
and singing a little. Through the peep- 
hole in the green curtain an eye is most 
always looking; and on the benefit 
nights reckoning the money in the house 
with some interest. 

While the overture is in progress, the 
first act is called; and all who are in it 
get ready at their respective entrances. 
We place ourself in readiness, and wait 
most anxiously at the wing for our cue. 
It seems a very long time coming, and 
our impatience increases as we wait. 
The last trump could hardly be more 
momentous to an expectant sinner, and 
when we do hear it, it seems about five 
minutes before we realize it; and we 
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stumble in, in some fashion or other, 
feeling perfectly aware of our surpassing 
awkwardness. 

There is no sense of fear as far as the 
audience concerns us ; we don’t care at 
all for them collectively. We don’t 
single any one in particular out of that 
crowd that seems to blacken the whole 
house. We see myriads of faces, and all 
of them alike, and all looking this: way ; 
but this is only the sensation, so far. 

We have to speak as we enter, andas 
we say our lines there is a little low 
rumble in the audience, which goes for 
a reception, and is much counted upon 
by the actor; but just now we don’t 
think very much about it. We care more 
for the general kindness of all who are 
on the stage with us, and most of all for 
a look of genial encouragement from 
old Luke Fielding, as he takes our hand 
in the play, and says a good word for us. 

Presently we are to speak again, and 
it puzzles us very much to think of our 
next “cue” before it comes thundering 
down upon us and we not ready to re- 
turn fire. We get on well, however. But 
when “ Rose” takes our hand and leads 
us into a corner of the stage, (to dress 
the stage—ze., balance the grouping 
evenly)—when we get close to the foot- 
lights, we find the severest test of our 
nerves during the evening. We swim 
over the gorgon eyes of the auditorium 
fora moment! There are not pockets 
enough in the world to put our hands 
into. The footlights seem blazing rock- 
ets, shot up and exploded under the 
roofs of our eyebrows. 

We are something blind; we are a 
little deaf, and decidedly uneasy ; once 
or twice seem actually upon the point of 
rising into the air and floating over the 
heads of the people who sit there, fascin- 
ating us with sharp, unwinking eyes. 

Our nervousness passes off as we turn 
to Rose, who has stood by us through 
the last two minutes’ awful experiences. 
and find the pleasantest face in the world 
as it seemed to us, smiling at us, and 
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seeming to give us the very calmness we 
were on the point of losing a moment 
before. 

The scene over, we get off from the 
stage very nicely, which is more difficult 
than it would seem to be—and so ends 
our first appearance on any stage. At 
every reappearance we were given the 
cordial sympathy anc. assistance of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the company, 
which so touched us, we shall never think 
of our first night without the tenderest 
revival of our gratitude to them on that 
occasion. P 

It was with a lighter heart that we 
stood for a moment alone in the dark- 
ness on the deserted stage that night. 
We seemed to have accomplished a 
dreaded task whose enormity we could 
not realize, but whose results surprised 
and satisfied us. It was like a prayer 
answered. 


There is little enthusiasm in the house 
to-night, you see—and to play against 
such a dead audience as this is doubly 
fatiguing. The actor needs the sympa- 
thy of the people in order to do himself 
justice. An actor with a strong magnet- 
ism makes his points silently—there is 
no mouthing, nor tearing to tatters. It is 
the eye, the hand, the whole personality 
of the artist that compels the emotions 
of an audience. 

What can such an one do before a 
house partly filled with ill-humored 
people who demand a dollar’s worth of 
entertainment, and mean to dz one for 
it. The public isa hard master. The actor 
must live like another person, and re- 
quires money-as much as another one. 
He must play to good houses in order 
to get his wages. 

Plays are produced, and draw poorly. 
Shakspeare is certain bankruptcy un- 
less there is a “star” in the bill. Nothing 
but novelty and sensation answer the 
requirements of the treasury. Witness 
the “ Fawns” and “ Crooks” ofall colors, 
and such trifles as “ Rosedale.” Do you 


think the actor prefers the fatiguing 
spectacle to the plays of sterling merit 
in which he finds pleasure himself? 
Probably you never gave the actor a 
thought at all, and what is the conse- 
quence ? 

Good plays don’t draw, and good 
audiences are necessary to the livelihood 
of the actor. He must play such pieces 
as will draw, and it is the audience and 
not the player which does most toward 
demoralizing the stage. 

We sat in our room at the hotel the 
morning after our first night, a little sad 
and a little uncertain as to our future 
career. In the evening we were to re- 
peat our effort of the night previous, but 
that we did not dread. We had slept 
well, and felt well in body. It was the 
newness and the strangeness of it all 
that seemed to set us adrift in a current 
that was to bear us we knew not whither. 
We were writing home. We heard a 
knock at our decor, and there entered to 
us a merry face, well known on our stage, 
and we can testify that a very warm and 
loveable heart came with it that morning. 

“He had come,” he said, “as our 
friends had told him we should be low- 
spirited.” And sure enough, we were 
more cheerful for his visit. 

Though young in years, he was old to 
the stage. Familiar with its severe 
schooling, he offered to assist us when- 
ever we would call upon him. His ward- 
robe was at our disposal also; and his 
time ours. We need not tell him how 
surely he set his seal on our heart that 
morning, for we cannot prove it. It was 
worth everything to have him near to us 
once in awhile, just for the magnetism 
of his presence. 

Then what walks we took with Momus 
in those days! His life was singularly 
checkered, and we talked it all over. 
Your actor is at home and prosperous 
in one city, the observed of all observers, 
while his very next engagement may be 
ruinous. 

He is petted and flattered here, and 
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there may meet with rebuffs calculated 
to discourage the lightest and most 
hopeful heart. 

He must give his whole soul to his 
profession, and be jealous of it also. 
“You should have a steam engine at the 
back of your brains,” said “ Elliot Gray” 
to us, “and fuel to keep it running, if 
you would succeed on the stage.” You 
must study for the future, also. You 
must look ahead if you would rise, and 
you must rise if you would be respected. 
An actor is supposed to be up in Shaks- 
peare, Sheridan Knowles, etc., etc. He 
should have more blank verse at his 
tongue’s end than is read in most libra- 
ries. Some people have laughed at see- 
ing this same “ Elliot Gray” announced 
as “actor and student.” There is no 
cause for merriment where a fact is so 
evident. The only real absurdity is to 
imagine any one should think an actor 
can be other than a student—which 
is quite impossible. From the closest 
application, after hours of seclusion and 
study, the actor presents himself before 
an indifferent audience to recite his lines. 
If for all his labors he should hesitate 
one moment in his speech, the impatient 
gods howl at him from the gallery, which 
is hardly calculated to enliven his over- 
burdened memory. Nor is the gentility 
of the dress circle more considerate, and 
the abashed player may stumble to his 
last period as conscientiously as he will, 
it is a thankless duty for the rest of it. 

This was what startled us like a reve- 
lation; and it is an index hand that 
points to every hour in the bewildering 
phantasm of an actor’s triumph. 

We had a night or two of the “ Duch- 
ess” as grand as we could array her, 
and she was resplendent in her coronet 
of jewels and trains of ermine and velvet. 
But the “Grand Duchess” is over now. 

 Thelights are out inthe house. The echo 
of the last footfall dies in the placarded 
lobby. There are perhaps a half dozen 
gamins still lingering in the great en- 
trance, to catch a glimpse of the actors 
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as they pass out homeward. What is it 
so fascinating in this homeless and wan- 
dering life, that we regard all its follow- 
ers with singular interest? Who can 
tell ? 

We were just arrived in town. “ Dress 
your best,” said the gay and happy Mo- 
mus, whom you all know well enough 
by another name. “Let’s walk a bit; 
first impressions are everything, you 
know.” An actor learns to play his 
cards and plays them skillfully. 

Shaven and shorn and faultlessly ar- 
rayed, Montus set forth, and we fol- 
lowed. Every eye turned upon him with 
impudent and curious stare. Not ten 
of the hundred men who greeted him 
with all the freedom of a familiar, were 
known at all to Momus ; but it mattered 
nothing. Having shaken the drowsi- 
ness out of the idlers at the street cor- 
ners and started gossip upon a new trail, 
we turned homeward to laugh at the 
queer public, whose refined taste is 
shocked at the career of the actor, but 
whose vanity is satisfied with his recog- 
nition. 

Groping about the dark stage to-night, 
we think, a little sentimentally perhaps, 
of Thackeray’s lines. Do you recall 
them? 

“The play is done ; the curtain drops, 
Slow-falling to the prompter’s bell : 


A moment, then the actor stops, 
And looks around to say farewell.” 


And we think gravely of our thirty nights 
in the green-room, and of the thirteen 
characters learned and already nearly 
forgotton. What has it profited us? 
Much, O friends! 

We look more humanely upon the 
player of plays than was our wont. We 
have learned to think with pity and 
magnanimous forgiveness, of certain 
little people we know of, whose minds 
could not comprehend the nobility of 
our purpose, and whose souls are not 
capable of rising above the insipid level 
of conventionalism. And our experiences 
as a debutant have given us patience, 
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pith and muscle that shall go far toward 
strengthening our purpose in life. 

It is our last night, indeed. To-mor- 
row we return to the platitudes of busi- 
ness and routine, leaving the “sabre of 
my sire” to rust upon the wall, and the 


prompter’s bell hanging in a chamber 
of memory out of sight and hearing. So 
the curtain rings down upon a spring 
month full of merry scenes, and some 
serious soliliquies, also; and it will not 
rise again—for the ac¢ is over. 
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O other country presents so many 
contrasts grouped together as 
California. Here, where the Occident 
exchanges salutations across the waters 
with the Orient, the youngest born of 
states is brought into near neighborhood 
with the oldest survivor of the sister- 
hood of nations. But more than that— 
here on our own soil and amongst our- 
selves we have a strange mingling of 
elements. 
Magnificent halls and handsome resi- 
dences rear their proud heads in the 
space of a few weeks or months, to be 


, occupied by masters who have been the 


architects of their own fortunes, and who 
cannot adorn their walls with relics of 
a distinguished ancestry; and not far 
off are ruins—monuments of a past age, 
and of events and modes of life as pecu- 
liar and as distinctly marked as any era 
of ancient history. 

Here are farms, orchards and vineyards 
yielding their first fruits on soil which 
has been waiting for the plough since the 
waters of the deluge were abated ; and on 
the slopes of hills, whose rocky records 
bear as ancient dates as those which 
any other land can boast, there is found 
every variety of soil, with the vegetable 
productions of almost every climate. 

On our streets are encountered peo- 
ple of every nation ; and costumes which 
laugh at the fashion plates. The inde- 
pendent Californian dresses as he pleas- 
es; he dares to wear a hat that suits him- 
self, whether Paris and London, New 


York and Boston, approve his taste or 
not. Here, the French modes only two 
months old are set off by contrast with 
styles which were already ancient several 
hundred years ago. One man plies his 
trade by the aid of machinery with all 
the recent improvements ; another plods 
slowly on with tools which may have 
been in use when Confucius was travel- 
ling from state to state instructing rulers 
in the science of government. 

Almost side byside we have christian 
churches and heathen temples. Here, 
the irrepressible talkers about mesmer- 
ism and spiritual influences, as doctrines 
recently discovered, suddenly meet the 
table-tippers and clairvoyants who have 
received their arts and delusions from 
times as old as when the rude inhabitants 
of our fatherlands were sacrificing to 
Woden and to Thor. 

The visitor from the East, while rush- 
ing down the western slopes of the 
Sierras and whirling around the curves, 
wondering at the boldness, enterprise 
and energy which has accomplished 
such a work as the Pacific railroad in 
so short a time, looks from the window 
of his luxurious car upon a caravan of 
pedestrians wending their toilsome way 
by narrow mountain paths, with burdens 
suspended from their carrying poles, 
in no way different from what he will see 
when, having stepped from the car to 
the steamer and crossed the ocean, he 
lands upon the shore which those bur- 
den-carriers but lately left. 
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California, therefore, is the place in 
which those who do not care to circum- 
navigate the globe may be learning many 
things which others have spent large 
sums of money and months of travel to 
behold. How many private epistles (as 
well as some communications to the 
press) used to come back from crowded 
Paris with descriptions of many won- 
derful things, that we who have had 
our eyes open while at home, had 
been studying every day without the 
trouble or expense of visiting the World’s 
Exposition. But foreign travellers do not 
all acquire enough knowledge in the 
countries they visit, to enable them in 
truth to say that they have realized the 
worth of their money. Some wander 
abroad for months and come back “to 
the place of beginning” but little wiser 
than when they started ; consequently, 
whether we tarry at home or visit dis- 
tant lands, what is needed is to keep 
the mind awake and the eyes open ; and 
the greater the amount of knowledge 
already possessed of the countries to 
be visited—of their productions, and of 
the character and peculiarities of their 
inhabitants—the more rapidly and accu- 
rately will we be adding to our stores of 
information. Just here, in San Fran- 
cisco, we may see what the old sea cap- 


tains used to tell us about “the strangest | 


people on the globe ;” and at the same 
time, with a little help from those who 
have made their records and their litera- 
ture a study, we may observe in the 
present habits and fashions of the repre- 
sentatives of that same nation, passages 
of the very ancient history of the oldest 
empire in the world illustrated or repro- 
duced. 

Now, however, very many of our peo- 
ple when they meet the “ celestials,” as 
they call them, can only laugh at the 
poor creatures, who seem to them not to 
have sense enough to dress as they do 
themselves; while the head shaven and 
the cue dangling behind awaken only 
contempt in some and pity in others, 
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who are simply ignorant of the chapter 
of history of which the cue is an illus- 
tration and a monument. 

The cue commemorates that portion 
of history which records that about the 
year 1644 the old Ming dynasty was over- 
thrown, and the Tai Tsing or Great Pure 
dynasty was established ; that then the 
native rulers were displaced, and the 
people forced to serve their Manchu 
conquerors ; that everywhere the men 
were compelled to adopt the Tartar style 
of dress and tonsure, and thus it came 
to pass that the peculiar Chinese fash- 
ions, handed down from a high and 
venerable antiquity, and now seen only 
in the robing rooms and upon the stage 
of Chinese theatres, gave place to the 
somewhat simpler dress of the northern 
invaders. Long, heavy, jet black locks 
flowing over the shoulders, or gathered 
in a fancy knot upon'the crown, had to be: 
sacrificed, sparing only what was needed. 
to cultivate that appendage which for 
a long time was regarded only with 
hatred as the symbol of their subjection 
to foreign rulers. Many died desper- 
ately fighting to save their country and 
preserve their persons from disgrace ; 
and many others when finally overpow 
ered, unwillingly submitted to the loss 
of their treasured locks, but winding the 
cue about the head, covered the whole 
with a turban a /a Turk. Now, how- 
ever, by long and universal use, the cue 
has become so nationalized that they 
would almost as soon part with the head 
as with the cue alone. 

Recently a new disgrace has attended. 
the loss of the cue. When the English 
began to make conquests in China, in 
the towns where they improvised a gov- 
ernment, in cruel contempt of native 
prejudices they ordered the cutting off 
of this appendage as a penalty for petty 
crimes ; and in the state prison of this 
state, the Chinese convict experiences 
a double grief—the loss of his liberty 
and the loss of his hair; so that a man 
without a cue may occupy a dubious 
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position in the eyes of his countrymen ; 
for, until the circumstances are explain- 
ed, it may not be known whether he 
voluntarily adopted our style of dressing 
the hair, or whether it is an evidence of 
his having served a term in prison. 
There are, however, frequent instances 
of young men who adopt our fashions 
entirely as to dress ; but such violation 
of ancient customs does not always pass 
with impunity. 

Not many months ago an intelligent 
and independent youth provoked the 
wrath of his relatives and brought upon 
himself a fearful torrent of abuse and 
castigation, who, amongst other offences, 
was charged with exhibiting symptoms 
of forsaking the customs and traditions 
of his fathers, because he had discarded 
the national costume and had suffered 
the scissors to approach his head. 
Other crimes, however, were laid to his 
charge, such as the prodigal expendi- 
ture of his earnings, in which he was 
disregarding his filial obligations, using 
for his own gratification the money 
which ought to have been sent to his 
mother. Some of these charges had 
been reported to the mother, and in 
compliance with her directions the chas- 
‘tisement was administered. Her letter 
to an older relative of the young man, 
whom she had appointed to act as his 


guardian, read like this: “* * * I hear” 


that my son is playing the prodigal, 
being idle, or spending his earnings for 
unnecessary articles of clothing and in 
other forms of self-indulgence. I au- 
thorize you, his near relative and senior 
in years, to strenuously admonish him. 
If moderate chastisement fails, then call 
‘to your aid one or more of the brothers, 
(relatives) and sorely beat him, not pity- 
ing his body.” 

To the son himself the mother wrote : 
“T hear that you, —— my son, are act- 
ing the prodigal. The money—your 
earnings—formerly sent (amounts and 
dates specified) was duly received ; but 
long since it was consumed in purchase 
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of food and fuel. For many months 
there has arrived no letter, nor money. 
My supplies are exhausted. I am old; 
too infirm to work; too lame to beg. 
Your father in the mines of the moun- 
tains suffers from acrushed foot. He is 
weak, and unable to accumulate money. 
Hereafter, my son, change your course ; 
be industrious and frugal, and remit to 
me your earnings ; and within the year 
let me welcome home both your father 
and yourself. Hear my words and re- 
form, lest persisting in rebellion, you 
will hasten my dissolution, and you, de- 
scending to the regions of darkness, will 
see me never more.” 

Such incidents and such epistles may 
serve as a key to the understanding of 
some practices of the Chinese, which 
otherwise would continue veiled in mys- 
tery; and by following up our investiga- 
tions in this direction, we ascertain that 
the boys and youth at service do, in 
many cases, pay over their earnings to 
others, not because they are slaves, but 
because as relatives or neighbors these 
individuals have been requested to act 
the part of guardians for the otherwise 
unprotected youth. By such supervision 
many boys have long been preserved 
from falling into vagabond habits, and 
their wages have been periodically 
transmitted to their parents. 

The docility of these youth, their re- 
spect for age, and the cheerfulness with 
which they usually submit to the control 
of those pf superior age, stand out in 
strong relief as compared with Young 
America. 

It may be here remarked, that not- 
withstanding the opposition of country- 
men, and the superstitious dread of 
abandoning national customs, many have 
adopted our fashions in part, and a few 
entirely ; and as the years roll on, the 
power of home influences will weaken, 
and national superstitions, national prej- 
udices, and national fashions, will all 
loosen, and by degrees be forsaken and 
forgotten altogether. But, after all, the 
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person accustomed to independent 
thought sees something, even much, to 
admire in the Chinaman’s adherence to 
an invariable style. Surely it has the 
advantage of economy to recommend it ; 
and who will say that it is less graceful 
or less convenient than our own? The 
full dress of the Chinese gentleman in 
his own country is much like that in 
which the ancient painters draped their 
figures. It reminds us of the tunic, the 
toga and the girdle, and other terms so 
familiar in the days when, by means of 
our classic studies, we seemed almost 
to live in ancient Greece and Rome. 

The habits of the Chinese, as regards 
their manner of walking—seldom two or 
three abreast, but one somewhat in ad- 
vance of the other, or stringing through 
the streets in single file—is apt to provoke 
in many persons a scornful smile, while 
very few discern in it the observance of 
a rule which is found in the “ Book of 
Rites,” and,by which the Chinese for 
many centuries have regulated nearly all 
their public, social, and domestic con- 
duct. The passage to which we refer is 
this : “ Those who walk slowly after their 
seniors are dutiful brothers ; those who 
walk hastily before their seniors are un- 
dutiful brothers. If any one is twenty 
years older than yourself, treat him as 
you do your father ; if one is ten years 
older, treat him as your elder brother ; 
if only five years older, follow him close 
to his shoulder. Following your teacher, 
you must not pass by him and: speak to 
other people ; meeting him on the road, 
quickly advance and stand erect with 
folded hands.” 

The habit just referred to is more 
strikingly exhibited in the single-file 
marches of the strangers just landing 
from the ships. Those who have seen 
these people in their rural districts at 
home, and observed their habits, may 
fancy that they detect the influence of a 
life-long practice of jogging one behind 
the other with their burdens, along foot- 
paths too narrow for two to go abreast. 
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There are amongst us people who 
would eagerly embrace an opportunity 
to visit China, that they might inquire 
respecting its productions, and learn how 
the people live, and what manner of food 
they eat, not dreaming that much of this 
information may be obtained without the 
trouble and expense of a voyage by sea. 
Let them visit the Chinese stores and 
markets, their restaurants, their vegeta- 
ble gardens and their fisheries : in some 
of these places they will see the articles 
which supply their diet ; in other places 
they may obsérve the modes of prepar- 
ing them: they will find many varieties 
of foreign vegetables and fruits, pre- 
served or dried ; and they will see fresh 
vegetables, raised by Chinese gardeners 
from Chinese seed. And if, without 
improper intrusion, they may ever hap- 
pen to be present where Chinese are at 
table, they will find that the Chihaman 
suffers little in discarding the knife and 
fork, but that the faz ¢sz—nimble lads or 
chop-sticks—though beyond our skill, 
are delicate and usefu) instruments in 
the pliant hands of men who have prac- 
tised with them from infancy. 

Readers of travels have become 
strongly impressed with the notion that 
Chinamen are peculiarly fond of feasting 
and merry-making. San Francisco fur- 
nishes abundant opportunity for learning 
whether this is correct. By personal ob- 
servation we soon ascertain that, where 
the purse will admit, but few legitimate 
occasions for feasting are allowed to 
pass unimproved. Friends fresh from 
the fatherland are welcomed with a feast; 
those about to visit home treat their 
friends to a parting feast; and in turn 
those to be left behind, not to be out- 
done, give another feast to the friend de- 
parting. 

The New Year’s holidays are sea- 
sons of feasting. Weddings and birth- 
days are celebrated with feasting. At 
funerals feasts are spread, both to feed 
the soul of the dead and to appease 
any vagrant hungry ghosts who may 
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not have surviving relatives to minister 
to their wants; but, after the spirits 
have had opportunity to satisfy their 
hunger, the friends and neighbors of the 
deceased consume with evident relish 
what the spirits did not bearaway. Offer- 
ings at the tombs, in the ancestral tem- 
ples, and to any of the gods, are more 
cheerfully provided, because the offerers 
know that when the ceremonies are end- 
ed they are to have a merry season, with 
plenty to eat and a taste of wine. 
Spirituous liquor is used in moderate 
quantities at thosé social gatherings ; 
though sometimes the bounds of moder- 
ation are exceeded. One banters his 
neighbor to take another drink. Little 
games are played, suchas that of “ guess- 
ing fingers,” when the loser pays the 
forfeit by himself pouring off another cup 
of wine. These feasts are often expens- 
ive beéause of the costliness of many of 
the articles which a Chinese gourmand 
covets, and some of them are supposed 
to possess peculiar virtues. The Chi- 


nese are strong believers in hygiene: 
their medical books and medical men 
are as careful to prescribe the kinds of 
diet as the course of medicine necessary 
in a given case. 

Travellers have told us that the Chinese 


are great readers. Familiarity with the 
habits of the Chinese population ir this 
country prepares us to accept the state- 
ment ; for we see books for sale upon the 
shelves of most of the stores; we find 
books in shops, in offices and sleeping 
rooms ; men sitting at their tables orlying 
on their beds during leisure hours, are 
observed reviewing the classics, running 
over the pages of some cheap novel, or 
other works ; for the variety of books in 
the Chinese language is very great, and 
still they are adding to the list. By this 
practice of desultory reading many who 
had limited advantages of education 
while young, arrive in the course of 
years to respectable attainments in the 
knowledge of the printed character. 
One prominent object of interest to a 
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tourist in China is the native school, 
and the national system of education. 
Several purely Chinese schools are kept 
in San Francisco, to which the scholar 
may be seen going, as early sometimes 
as six o’clock in the morning, carrying 
his satchel of books and the little pot of 
tea. A Chinese school-room is a noisy 
place, for each pupil studies aloud, in 
order that the teacher may detect any 
mistake in pronouncing the characters. 
When the lesson is learned, it is 
“backed ;” that is, the pupil is sum- 
moned to the master’s desk, the book is 
surrendered to the master, and then 
turning to him his back, the lesson is * 
recited. After several days all the les- 
sons of those days are recited, and when 
the book is finished it must all be backed 
without prompting. Thus two, three, or 
four years are consumed in learning 
simply the sounds of the characters, and 
in learning to form them with a hair 
pencil ; afterwards the explanation ofthe 
meaning of the characters forms a part 
of the teacher’s duties. Pupils in Chi- 
nese schools have but little play time. 
As Chinese mechanics work during all 
the hours of daylight, and in the evening 
also, so the students labor at their tasks 
both day and night. 

We need not stop to point out the 
difference between these ancient schools 
imported from the shores of the old world, 
and the modern graded public schools 
with the magnificent school buildings of 
our young city and state. 

People in search of antiquities have 
been delighted to find in China, in the 
hands of husbandmen and mechanics, 
so many implements of which we have 
the representation in very ancient draw- 
ings. Inthe hands of mechanics in our 
own city may be found some of the same 
antiquities, and we may observe the 
manner in which many generations have 
used them, and thus we may study some 
branches of archeology more effectively 
than we had the means of doing while 
at the schools. 
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We notice, however, that the Chinese 
laborer and artisan, after a while, ob- 
serves with what tools our people per- 
form their work, and we perceive that 
he is ready to adopt the use of any im- 
plement that may enable him to accom- 
plish his task easier, better, or quicker. 

But the former resident in China fails 
to find amongst the Chinese of California 
some of the elements of social life with 
which he had become familiar there, and 
which remain as pleasing pictures in his 
memory. 

Family groups are seldom met with 
here, most of the women being of that 
class whose bold demeanor and shame- 
less.airs. contrast offensively with the 
retiring habits and modest deportment 
of the females in Chinese families at 
home. 

The crowded lodging rooms, boarding- 
houses and restaurants in California, 
must present to the immigrant a sudden 
and violent contrast to the quiet house 
in which he was reared, and where all 
the arrangements and every movement 
was required to be in accordance with the 
Book of Rites. There the oldest member 
of the family bears rule in the ances- 
tral possessions, with children, grand- 
children, and perhaps great grandchil- 
dren around him, and occupying apart- 
ments which have increased in number 
to accommodate the increasing branches 
of the household. There the patriarch 
receives the earnings of his children, 
and in his turn orders the supplies for 
all the house. 

Another pleasing feature of Chinese 
social life is wanting in San Francisco, 
viz: the tea houses—those large rooms 
numerously set with those square 
“eight-men tables,” served by a crowd 
of waiting-men bearing in one hand 
covered cups containing dry leaves of 
the delicious herb, and in the other 
hand the steaming kettle from which they 
pour the boiling water, thus preparing 
the fresh and fragrant beverage for each 
new customer. 
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These tea halls are frequented at all 
hours of the day by thirsty and weary 
men, by those seeking a cool and re- 
freshing retreat, and by parties who de- 
sire a place in which, for a short time, 
to rest and chat. One characteristic of 
those tea saloons is the orator’s or read- 
er’s stand, occupied quite often by one 
or another of China’s many peripatetic 
readers or lecturers, who reads or chants 
passages from the ancient histories and 
romances, and who, just before coming 
to the culmination of the plot or story, 
passes around the contribution basket. 
If the collection is satisfactory he fin- 
ishes the story ; if not, he gathers up his 
documents and in a stately manner walks 
away. 

In this country the restaurant and 
coffee-stand supply the place of the tea 
gardens and tea halls. These are much 
frequented on holidays and at evening. 
But California Chinese are frequently 
seen calling for the cup of coffee and 
cigar, instead of the teacup and the 
long pipe with the mild Chinese tobacco. 
In place of those resorts for partaking 
only of that beverage which cheers with- 
out intoxication, every Chinese street 
and Chinese settlement is cursed with 
opium smoking dens, where. precious 
time is dozed and dreamed away and 
money squandered ; where vital energies 
are consumed, the system poisoned, and 
the whole man is ruined. Here, as in 
China, there are fruit and cake stands ; 
also from early dawn till midnight we may 
hear in all their streets the distinctive 
cries of peddlers with refreshments “ pip- 
ing hot,” prepared from those materials 
and with that flavor which bring up the 
visions of fatherland; and when par- 
taken just previous to retiring, send the 
sleeper to that land of dreams where he 
so loves to revel—to his native hills, his 
field and garden, his wife and children. 
What a blessing, not only for the China- 
man, could he be content with only the 
stimulus of his native plant, but what an 
improvement also for our own people, 
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could tea halls and tea gardens be sub- 
stituted for beer and whisky shops. 

California, besides affording a theatre 
in which to view the mingling of old and 
new-—the contrasts presented by the 
youngest and the most ancient of nations 
—is also a field in which are at present in 
operation influences which are preparing 
the way for introducing into the oldest 
kingdom on the globe whatever the new 
world has to offer that is valuable in the 
arts, in commerce, in the customs of 
daily life and social intercourse, as well 
as that which regards the grand truths 
of science and religion. 

Already we perceive the change begun. 
The ancient Mongolian garb yields to 
slight variations in style ; Chinese hats, 
shoes and trowsers disappear, and those 
of American material and fashion take 
their place. The people learn new trades, 
and pursue old trades with improved im- 
plements ; they learn to run our engines, 
to repair and to construct machinery. La- 
bor-saving machines, and many articles 
for use and for luxury are sent home to 
the family and to friends ; and when these 
people return to their homes, as all are 
hoping to do, and as thousands already 
have done, having been accustomed to 
rush over our country in coaches and 
railroad cars, and to transact business 
by mail and telegraph, they will not be 
content with the slow methods of loco- 
motion, of trade and intercourse, which 
were practiced in Asia three thousand 
years ago. 

According to an old proverb, “ One 
extreme follows another,” and it is not 
at all improbable that this will be veri- 
fied in the case of the country and the 
people of whom we have been speaking. 
From being the most exclusive,they are 
fast becoming the most cosmopolitan of 
races. Having once been stirred up 
in their ancient nests and allured abroad 
in search of wealth, there is afterwards 
nothing that avails to check or extin- 
guish their propensity for travel, and for 
trying their fortunes in regions hereto- 
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fore unexplored ; consequently many go 
back to China, but being disgusted with 
its slow ways, they again return. They 
sail the ocean over from Australia to 
British Columbia; they are found in 
South America, the West Indies, in 
Northern Africa, in the Isle of France. 
Chinamen are the enterprising mer- 
chants in several of the maritime cities 
of Asia; they are merchants and plant- 
ers in all the islands to the east and 
south of China. The indolent Sand- 
wich Islander sees the enterprising and 
thrifty Chinaman fast changing the face 
of his islands by converting pasture 
grounds into well cultivated fields. Chi- 
namen range over all the mountains and 
through all the valleys of the Pacific 
coast, and all the inhabitants welcome 
them ; for after one or two lessons, they 
are efficient helps in the kitchen or dairy, 
and sturdy laborers on the farm. 
Whatever business offers, the China- 
man is ready to attempt; nor does he 
wait till he is swve that it will succeed, 
but he is eager for the venture. Being 
as a people notoriously believers in luck, 
there is always for them excitement in 
any enterprise which, along with some 
hazard, may promise a possible large 
return ; and in this feature of their faith, 
their trust in the god of wealth and their 
protecting star, we may detect one rea- 
son for their resorting so generally and 
so persistently to the gaming table. 
The seeds of revolution—a moral 
revolution—have been sown, and the 
process is still going on ; the elements of 
reform are at work. The emperor sends 
embassadors to foreign courts, and in 
his own capital organizes and endows a 
college for teaching all the modern sci- 
ences. He sends competent men abroad 
to study mechanics, and erects ma- 
chine shops in his own cities. There 
are in China many schools for teaching 
native youth in the English language, 
and many here are learning to read our 
books and newspapers. The Chinese 


-laborers on our state and national rail- 
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roads are every day taking fresh les- 
sons in all that pertains to “ grading” 
and “constructing,” as well as in that 
which pertains to the management of 
engines and trains ; and by and by their 
own sovereign may have need for them 
in laying the iron track throughout all 
the provinces of his empire. 

Forty years ago, Morrison was the 
only Protestant missionary in China, 
and often his life was tn danger; only as 
an interpreter for the merchants was he 
allowed to reside at Canton. The first two 
converts to Christianity fled the country 
to save their lives. Less than thirty years 
ago was there any toleration granted to 
the teachers of Christianity, and then only 
at the five ports opened to foreign trade. 
Later treaties have opened new ports 
to foreign ships ; merchants and tourists 
may now travel throughout the country 
without being liable to be arrested and 
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carried back to the nearest consul. Now 
the missionaries travel and preach in 
any part of the empire ; colporteurs sell 
and gratuitously distribute Bibles and 
christian tracts in all the provinces; 
churches have been erected, congrega- 
tions are gathered, a press for printing 
Bibles is at- work—all in the imperial 
city, and where the emperor and his 
ministers may at any time inspect them. 

Surely the old things are passing 
away, and passing faster than most peo- 
ple are aware. Nothing can resist the 
rushing tide of reform. Better that we 
adjust ourselves to the circumstances of 
the times. He who is alert to improve 
the turning tide, and to catch the first 
favoring breeze, is wise ; while he who 
would attempt to beat back the current 
and to still the winds, because he best 
likes the quiet waters and the calm, is 
insane. 
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ANY years ago, at the close of 
M a dreary day’s journey, during 
which a norther blew without cessa- 
tion, we reached the town of Bastfop, on 
the Colorado. The situation is good, and 
there seemed to be no lack of that sort of 
improvement which marks the progress 
of Texan civilization—a church, a jail, a 
court-house, and the usual accompani- 
ment of bar-rooms and billiard saloons. 
The least important object, as in all the 
towns I had yet seen, was a decent inn, 
where we could get even tolerable ac- 
commodations. Rooms with six or eight 
beds, and every bed “double shotted,” 
were the nearest approach to comfort to 
be had anywhere. We drove up to a 
frame shanty, with a swinging sign in 
front promising entertainment for man 
and horse ; and upon asking for the 
“ gentleman ” who kept the house, were 


answered by a sharp-faced, spunky- 
looking little man—“ Here he is—what 
will you have, gentlemen ?” 

One of our party —a Texan— acted 
as spokesman. 

“ Well, guv’ner—if you can give us 
beds for ourselves and feed for our 
horses, that’s about all we’ll ask of you 
at present.” 

“ Don’t know about that, sir—don’t 
know about that. My house is pretty 
full. Take your horses round thar and 
put them in the stable, and we'll see 
about it.” 

Having performed this service, under 
the direction of our landlord, we re- 
turned to the house. 

Upon entering the bar-room, we found 
it well packed with customers. There 
was an open wood fire, around which 
some dozen men of very rough and fierce 
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appearance were crowded, smoking 
cigars, and talking in rather an excited 
manner. There appeared to be some 
difficulty under discussion—a fight, or 
series of fights—which had occurred 
during the day. From what I could 
gather, a man by the name of Jones had 
been killed by another man named 
Brown. In the course of the affray, the 
relatives of each party took sides, and 
had a free fight, in which several were 
stabbed. Such an occurrence was not 
uncommon in this part of the country ; 
but the present affair derived a peculiar 
interest from the fact that it was not 
likely to end for some time. These af- 
frays in Texas were about as clannish as 
the old Scottish feuds, in which whole 
tribes took part. Not unfrequently they 
involved entire neighborhoods, and ex- 
tended over a period of several years. 
The bitter blood must be all shed before 
they came to an end. 

Whilst standing by the fire listening 
to the details of the affray, and the com- 
ments of the crowd, I gathered this 
much: that the persons present were 
no way related to the hostile parties, but 
merely spoke of the killing and subse- 
quent free fight as artists ; that a relation 
of the man killed, one Tom Jones, was 
looking about town in search of one 
Jack Brown, the man who had committed 
the act; that both were armed to the 
teeth, and were very desperate men, and 
if they came together somebody would 
get hurt. 

During the conversation, the door 
opened, and a tall, powerful man of dark 
complexion, prominent features scarred 
with old cuts, and very deep-set, wicked 
eyes, stalked into the room, and looked 
around fiercely at the group of talkers. 
His belt was garnished with pistols and 
bowie-knives, and he carried his right 
hand in the bosom of his waistcoat. 
There was a dead silence. 

“ Has anybody seen Brown ?” said the 
man, with a searching glance at each 
tace. “Say, have you seen BROWN here?” 
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The tone of the new-comer was some- 
what insolent. Nobody thought proper 
to answer the question. 

With an impatient oath, he walked 
up towards the fire-place, edging his way 
through the crowd, and scrutinizing every 
face keenly, as if to find out whether 
there was among them even one who 
sympathized with Brown. It would have 
been difficult for the keenest physiogno- 
mist to ascertain this fact, for there was 
not one who manifested the slightest 
emotion either of fear or interest. Every 
man continued to puff his cigar quietly, 
looking coolly in the face of Mr. Tom 
Jones, as if neither he nor his affairs af- 
forded them any concern. I could see, 
however, that there were some uncon- 
scious movements of the hands towards 
certain private armories ; and that they 
were well prepared to resent any in- 
fringement upon their rights. 

I stood leaning against the wall by the 
fire, and was somewhat surprised when 
the blood-thirsty Mr. Jones approached, 
and looking steadfastly at me for a 
moment, asked : 

“ Have you seen Brown ?” 

“What Brown?” I ventured to in- 
quire. 

“Jack Brown !” 

“No, sir! I don’t know Jack Brown, 
sir: never heard of him before to-night 
to my knowledge.” 

The answer appeared to be satisfac- 
tory; the man turned and strode out of 
the room, banging the door after him. I 
was very glad not to be Jack Brown, 
and felt no disposition to claim rela- 
tionship with him ; for, besides being a 
man of peaceable nature, I was not 
prepared with suitable arms for a bloody 
fray of this kind. Doubtless Jack 
Brown was quite able to take care of 
himself. I never heard the result of the 
difficulty. 

Upon the departure of Mr. Jones, the 
company were about to renew the discus- 
sion, when the supper bell rang. With 
one accord they broke for the eating- 
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room, forgetting all about the feud and 
its various points of interest. 

I observed among the number of eager 
candidates for supper, a half-drunken 
fellow of very seedy appearance, who had 
been asleep in the corner of the bar- 
room, but who, now thoroughly aroused, 
was rapidly following up the crowd. The 
landlord met him in the passage and or- 
dered him back. An altercation ensued. 
The fellow drew a knife, and declared 
he would have his “ supper or blood !” 
Upon this, the landlord struck him on 
the head with the bell, a very heavy 
weapon, knocking him dewn senseless. 
Snatching up the knife which had fallen 
from the man’s hand, he pitched it out 
into the street ; then dragged the pros- 
trate body of his antagonist to the door, 
and pitched that outalso. Two or three 


of the boarders jumped up from the sup- 
per: table to see the fight, but there being 
no prospect of sport after the man was 
cast out senseless, they hurried back to 
secure their places at the supper-table. 


The landlord very coolly picked up his 
broken bell, rubbed his foot over some 
ugly spots of blood upon the floor, and 
turning to me observed—* When a fellow 
won’t pay his board, he must expect to 
be roughly handled. Noman shall loaf 
on me, sir: no sir, it shan’t be done! 
I’ve boarded such chaps long enough, 
sir.” 

“And now it seems you intend to floor 
them,” I remarked. 

“ Yes, sir—just so. Walk into supper, 
sir; you’ll find a vacant seat near the 
head of the table.” 

I went in and sat down near the land- 
lord’s wife, a very showy lady, who pre- 
sided at the head of the table. She had 
what might be called good strong fea- 
tures ; that is to say, she seemed to 
be a lady perfectly able to take care of 
herself and several others in any emerg- 
ency requiring physical or mental energy. 
Her dress and head-gear were fine 
enough for any ball-room. Altogether 
she was a very formidable looking lady. 
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During the progress of the meal, I ob- 
served to her: 

“ Your husband, madam, seems to have 
no easy time of it.” 

“No,” said she, laughing; “I heard 
him scufflin’ with some one in the passage 
just-ynow. Which whipped?” 

“Well, madam, I don’t know exactly 
when a man is considered whipped in 
Texas ; but I saw your husband knock 
his opponent down with a bell and then 
pitch him into the street as limber as a 
bag of meal.” 

“ Yes,” said the landlady, still rather 
amused ; “the Major has to do these 
things sometimes. He’s not slow in a 
tussle when his dander’s up. Won’t you’ 
have some more tea, sir?” 

I inferred from all the signs that there 
was at least one person in the house who 
was not at all afraid of the Major. I was 
certainly justified in believing that I had 
not witnessed anything unusual. Fur- 
ther, I was satisfied the landlady had 
been a widow at least once in her life. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a 
detail of the petty vexations of my 
journey, but this night in Bastrop was 
fraught with more than ordinary dis- 
comfort, to say nothing of the excite- 
ment. The landlord said he was very 
much crowded, and could not let me 
have a single bed. He would give mea 
small room with a double-bed, (which 
was about two feet and a-half wide, as I 
soon discovered) and if nobody else 
came, I stood the chance of getting 
through the night without a bed-fellow. 
There was certainly one class of bed-fel- 
lows omitted by the Major in his estimate 
of the chances. 

To provide against accident, I braced 
the door with a table and bureau, there 
being no lock. The confused noise of 
voices, the clinking of glasses and rat- 
tling of dice down below, and the heavy 
tramp of booted feet along the passage, 
kept me awake to a late hour, when in 
spite of noise and vermin, I fell into a 
doze. A knock at the door aroused me. 

eo 
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“Hello thar, stranger!” It was the 
dread voice of the landlord ! 

“ Hello !” 

“ Open the door, if you please. Here’s 
a lodger wants to get in.” 

“Can’t do it, sir—he must find an- 
other room.” . 

“Sir!” cried the spunky little land- 
lord, “if you don’t open the door, I’ll 
have to dust it in /” 

I remonstrated; the Major insisted 
upon his right to put another man in my 
bed. I denied the principle that two- 
feet-six was a double bed; the major 
contended often it was a treble bed in 
Texas. Finally, I offered to compromise 
by paying for two places. 

“That’s not the thing, sir—that’s not 
the thing!” roared the Major in a high 
State of excitement; “the man must have 
a bed to sleep in, and there’s no other !” 

“Well, sir, he can’t sleep with me!” 
was my reply, and I began to look 
around for some weapon of defense. 
There was nothing in the room, save 
the bureau, table and bed, not one of 
which seemed an available instrument 
of death. Sol thought it best to add— 
“Or, if he does, he must be prepared 
for the consequences. I’m troubled 
with fits!” which was true in some 
senses, for I often had fits of melan- 
choly, and was subject at times to fits 
of abstraction. 

“ Never mind,” said the stray lodger, 
“let him be. I don’t hanker after a 
bed-fellow with fits. Let’s try it on 
somewhere else.” The rest of the night 
I was left to my slumbers. 

Between Bastrop and San Antonio 
we stopped at mid-day at a ranch. 
The proprietor, a polite but rather stern 
looking man, came out to meet us as we 
approached. He was followed by a 
pack of young dogs, of very fierce as- 
pect, which he could hardly restrain 
from jumping upon us. In the course 
of conversation, he informed us that this 
was an excellent breed of “ nigger-dogs,” 


which he was training to hunt runaway 
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negroes. By way of practice, he was in 
the habit of starting off a negro boy with 
directions to go down into the brush, 
a few miles distant, and climb a tree. 
Allowing a little time to elapse, he would 
then start the dogs on the trail, and fol- 
low them on his horse. He laughingly 
added, that upon reaching the brush, he 
“ generally found the little nigger tree’d.” 
It was certainly rather an amusing pas- 
time—to the dogs and their master. I 
did not deem it prudent to question the 
little negro on the subject, but doubtless 
he enjoyed the sport as well as could be 
expected. 

While in San Antonio, I stopped at 
a small Mexican cabin near the out- 
skirts of the town, to see a man who 
had been scalped a few days before, on 
the trail to Eagle Pass. Itseemed that 
he was a noted horse-thief, whose depre- 
dations had caused the settlers a good 
deal of trouble, but who had long suc- 
ceeded in evading punishment. The 
last horse he stole was in the neighbor- 
hood of San Antonio. It was a fine 
animal,.worth over two hundred dollars. 
He was trying to escape with it to the 
Rio Grande, and had nearly reached the 
Agua Frio, when he was attacked by a 
band of Camanches, who took the horse 
from him and then scalped him. 

I went to see him in company with 
the physician who was attending him. 
The poor fellow was lying on a rough 
bed in the corner of the room. He suf- 
fered great pain, as I judged, for he 
seldom stopped groaning. He must 
have been originally a man of great 
muscular strength, but was now ema- 
ciated, and presented a very cadaverous 
appearance ; his dark beard and mous- 
tache contrasting fearfully with the 
death-like pallor of his skin. His mind 
seemed quite unsettled. Sometimes in 
the midst of his groans, he would stop 
suddenly and utter the most horrid im- 
precations. When the doctor approach- 
ed, he wept like a child, and begged him 
for God’s sake to put an end to his suf- 
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ferings at once. A bandage was on his 
head. The doctor removed it, and dis- 
played a spectacle from which I could 
not but shrink aghast—a round, raw 
spot about the size of the palm of the 
hand, puffed up and swollen at the edges, 
where the scalp had been torn from the 
skull after the circular incision by the 
the knife. The poor man shrieked with 
pain when the dressing commenced, and 
it required all the power of two stout 
Mexicans’ to hold him upright in the 
bed. This had to be done frequently, 
so that it did not suprise me he should 
beg to be put to death. 

The doctor told me that this was the 
third or fourth case he had attended. 
In speaking of the effects generally, he 
said it was rarely the patient recovered. 
The brain was always affected by the 
least irritation; and it was only when 
there was great insensibility of the nerv- 
ous system, and the recuperative powers 
of youth were in great vigor, that there 
was much hope. He gave me a very 
interesting history of a case which had 
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occurred many years ago, in one of the 
frontier wars with the Camanches. The 
victim was a man well known in San 
Antonio, and was now residing there in 
in the full enjoyment of health. A thin 
skin had grown over the scalped part, but 
it was destitute of hair, and was so sen- 
sitive to atmospheric influences, that he 
could tell the approaching changes of 
the weather almost with the accuracy of 
a barometer. Indeed, it was a common 
thing for the neighbors to go to him in 
order to find out when a norther might 
be expected. He seldom failed to give 
a correct prophecy, though it might be 
a day or two in advance. He greatly 
prides himself on his powers of divina- 
tion, and was familiarly known as “ Old 
Weather-gauge.” The loss ofhis scalp 
was a standing subject of jest to himself 
and his friends. He used often to main- 
tain good humoredly that it was a great 
advantage to be scalped, for whilst other 
men had only their eyes to see with, 
he could keep a look-out from the top 
of his head. 
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eB E was when fater familias 


stayed at home. The New Eng- 
lander, content with his acres, cultivated 
them with the help of his children and la- 
borers, raised his cattle at the same time 
that he increased his progeny, and laid 
by his small, but ever-increasing store, 
satisfied with an occasional neighborly 
visit, and the excitement of a husking 
party or harvest-home. The Western 
settler, after fighting the Indians and the 
primeval forests, and having cleared the 
lands of both, either settled or sold; in 
the former case setting to work with his 
innate energy, and living a life of labor 
and rest, undisturbed by the outside 
world ; or else, in the second case,-he 
pushed on to fresh clearances and fresh 
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combats with the wild man and the wil- 
derness. The Southern planter, with his 
life of indolent luxury climate-engend- 
ered, and with that sense of dominion 
that broad acres and slavery ever begets, 
cared little for the world outside his own 
county or state, and his foreign inter- 
course consisted in shipping produce and 
importing luxuries and dry goods. Then 
California as an E] Dorado was unknown, 
Montana and Idaho did not exist ; Col- 
orado was shudderingly talked of as an 
arid desert; the rocky mountains ap- 
peared to be the boundary of the United 
States, and Texas belonged to Mexico. 

To-day pater familias goes every- 
where, and familias has generally much 
more geographical knowledge than fazer. 
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It is said of the native-born American 
that he goes to Europe a red-hot repub- 
lican and returns a confirmed aristocrat. 
This, without being exactly the case, is 
partially true. A vast amount of preju- 
dice is got rid of and somewhat of pride 
rubbed out by contact with other nations. 
Wherever an American goes, and we use 
the term American in its widest sense, 
as a native of the United States, north, 
east, south, or west—wherever he goes 
he carries with him a certain air of free- 
dom and independence that eminently 
distinguishes him from most other na- 
tionalities. For the first thought of an 
American at home is to go abroad ; not 
that he has a distaste for home; on the 
contrary, it is his beau ideal of excel- 
lence ; but he loves travel, and the de- 
sire to become acquainted with foreign 
lands draws him as soon as possible to 
pack up his portmanteau and go. Paris 
is the American’s great attraction. 
Young men and old men, families and 
bachelors, all regard it as the combi- 
nation of gaiety, art, science, and those 
pleasures that at home would be pro- 
nounced sinful, but abroad are venial. 

The first feeling of an American on 
his arrival at Paris is one of disappoint- 
ment. For it cannot be seen at once, and 
a New Yorker misses his large hotels 
and his Broadway ; a Bostonian seeks 
in vain the order and quiet of his native 
city ; the countryman is bewildered, and 
the Californian knows not where to 
spend his money. In London it is even 
worse ; smaller hotels and dearer, long 
ranges of dingy streets, every house the 
Jac simile of its neighbor, a feeling of 
want of welcome to the stranger, no one 
taking the least notice of him even by a 
friendly look, a sense of being in a 
strange land without any one to sympa- 
thize with him in the oppressiveness 
of loneliness, the only familiar thing 
being identity of language—such greet 
the stranger in the two great European 
capitals. In a few days all is changed ; 
the visitor begins to feel at home. There 
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is such a wealth of wonders, both in 
London and Paris, that mind and body 
get fatigued by visiting the sights. Still 
the American is ever American, and 
while his innate curiosity impels him to 
see everything, he does so wherever pos- 
sible with a critical eye, comparing the 
old country with the new, never allowing 
any inferiority in anything in the States, 
and never for an instant admitting greater 
happiness or better government than 
that of Uncle Sam. 

Of the American ladies abroad, a 
French writer says: “As you saunter 
through the Champs Elysées, from La 
Place de la Concorde to the Arc de 
lEtoile, you meet richly-dressed ladies, 
men with light beards, with a calm and 
good-natured aspect, young girls with a 
strikingly decided and animated manner, 
beautiful children with long curly hair 
and an expression at once frank and as- 
sured. They all possess the same type 
of resemblance ; strongly marked fea- 
tures, the head well developed, piercing 
gtay eyes, changeable expressions, often 
pleasing and sometimes remarkably 
handsome. None of the British stiffness, 
and yet an English likeness, with more 
frankness and simplicity. These are 
Americans, either living in their own 
homes or in furnished lodgings.” The 
moment she arrives at Paris, the Ameri- 
can, or any other foreign lady, pays a 
visit to the most celebrated milliners and 
dressmakers. The lady who has loaded 
her trunks with home-made dresses and 
paid high duties for permission to pass 
the frontiers, may keep her baggage un- 
der lock and key until she returns to her 
native land. The young ladies, accus- 
tomed to go out fearlessly, are surprised 
at the way the Parisian girls are shut up 
at home. The American in England, and 
it is chiefly the male sex that goes there, 
is a very different being from the Ameri- 
can in France. In the latter place he 
gives free rein to his appetite for pleas- 
ure, for amusement, and for zestful en- 
joyment; but in England he feels it due 
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to his country to represent it worthily, 
and assumes, in consequence, a more 
dignified and staid demeanor, adapts 
himself to the habits of the country, goes 
to church, attends political meetings, 
engages in commerce, never forgetting 
1776, and ever ready with argument in 
support of the superiority of the Repub- 
lican form of government. With all that, 
if a thinking man, and the early training 
of an American tends to make him a 
thinking man, he comes away somewhat 
impressed with the idea that there is 
something good in the system of British 
rule, and with the notion that, were he 
not Yankee, he would be Englishman. 
The American in Germany, while pre- 
serving his identity is again different; 
he rebels against the petty rules that 
exist, or rather did exist, until Bismarck 
somewhat changed the small tyrannies by 
merging them into one kingdom; he is 
vexed and confused with the endless dif- 
ferences of currency in every town he 
comes to. Thalers and silber groeschen, 
kreutzers and florins, all of them differ- 
ing in value in different departments ; 
some of them not current at all, none of 
them coming up to the even flow of the 
decimal coinage of his own country ;, a 
duty to be paid at every other station 
from Liege to Vienna, waiters who in- 
sist upon entering into conversation with 
him at dinner, beds with a blanket for a 
mattrass and a feather-bed for a blanket, 
steamboats on the Rhine that run ashore 
to pick up a passenger, a conductor of a 
train that looks like a soldier, and a sol- 
dier that looks like a policeman; such 
sights offend the foreigner. But once 
arrived at his destination the American 
sets to work, becomes steady and me- 
thodical as the German himself, con- 
tents himself with the early pipe, with the 
early breakfast, the Sunday visit to the 
wine garden, the perpetual evening visit 
to the café to drink his beer and smoke 
his pipe. If a student at any of the 
universities, he generally forms one of a 
clique of other Americans, including 
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frequently many English ; each nation, 
however, especially in presence of one 
another, preserving its nationality. 
Austria is both the American’s and the 
Englishman’s horror, on account of the 
passport system. Once arrived at Vienna 
you are in a second Paris, with all its 
sensual life condensed into smaller space. 
Still, the American is offended by that 
excessive surveillance over him; he can- 
not enter without inspection, he cannot 
leave without leave given. But in Tur- 
key and Egypt he is perfectly happy. 
He does Constantinople as speedily 
as possible, glad to escape from its 
narrow streets and dogs, and bad smells ; 
his great aim is the Nile. Away to 
Cairo, to the Desert, to the Pyramids, 
to the Cataracts, to Tadmor, etc. He 
knows enough of Indians not to care 
much for the Arabs, for there is not much 
difference twixt one and the other. In 
Italy the American thoroughly enjoys 
himself or herself. Rome is his model ; 
in Rome many of America’s Art chil- 
dren flourish; the Roman law is the 
foundation of the American jurispru- 
dence. In Rome an American is a differ- 
ent being ; he is quiet and more subdued 
than in any other European capital. A 
sense of awe, mingled with pity at the 
vastness of the past and the ruin of the 
present, pervades his mind. He, a giant 
of the present, looks upon the giants of 
the past ; with all their power he has not 
their antecedents. Time has not shed 
a halo of romance.over the history of his 
country, and he roams among the past 
thinking perchance that the time may 
come when the wanderer from a distant 
land may tread the ruins of his departed 
greatness, and explore, as he does, the 
relics of past generations. The Ameri- 
can in Asia is chiefly confined to China, 
where his sphere of action is impor- 
tant, and then he is hardly to be distin- 
guished from the Englishman. The 
great merchant of one country assimi- 
lates in his tastes and habits to the great 
merchant of the other. There is a re- 
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finement of mercantile aristocracy about 
both, that sorts well with the suave man- 
ners of the higher class of Chinese mer- 
chants. Those who have been in China 
know well how courteous her well-bred 
citizens are, and that Oriental politeness 
has its effect on Englishmen as well 
as Americans. 

Let us turn now to the Englishman— 
At home, if we may coin new words, 
he is homeful; abroad, he is abroad- 
ful. There is nothing perhaps more 
charming than the country or county 
life of an English family. A few broad 
acres cultivated to their highest perfec- 
tion, the old family house with its wide 
oaken staircase, troops of healthy child- 
ren, a large, well-cultivated garden with 
its surroundings of shady'trees, intimate 
acquaintance with neighbors, shooting, 
hunting, fishing, dining out and giving 
dinners—such is the life of an English 
country gentleman, and such represents 
a large class in England. In the metrop- 
olis it is a mixture of one and the other. 
The network of railways that, under- 
ground or overground, come into the 
heart of London, enables the merchant 
to transact his business in the city and 
live in the country, and the wear and tear 
of the one heightens the enjoyment of 
the other. 

But the Englishman is not the same 
all over England. The people are very 
composite in their nature, and to explain 
this, for a brief moment we must go back 
to past ethnography. . 

Perhaps the earliest known portion of 
England is that which is now the least 
known and the least visited of any— 
Cornwall, It was mined by the Pheni- 
cians for its tin, and the Romans followed 
in their footsteps. The Norsemen suc- 
ceeded the Romans ; and we have, as in 
Wales, a race that are almost foreigners, 
speaking another tongue, different in 
manner as their rugged country is differ- 
ent in appearance from the green slopes 
of its neighbors. Physically and morally 
the Cornishman is a splendid type of hu- 
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manity, but he lives almost a stranger in _ 
his native land. The same thing obtains 
in Wales, You pass the boundaries 
between England and the Cymri, and 
if you address a native, the probability 
is that you are answered by “ Dim Sas- 
senach,” or “I don’t speak Saxon.” 

About 840, in the time of Egbert, the 
Scandinavians or Norsemen, or Danes 
as they weére called, over-ran, under 
their vikings, the northern and part of 
the eastern coast. At the time of Al- 
fred the Great, the Danes possessed the 
north of England from the Humber to 
the Tweed, and the east from the Ouse 
to the sea. 

The Danes had been preceded by the 
Gauls and Celts, which tribes extended 
from Ireland to the banks of the Dan- 
ube. They were subdivided into many 
distinct tribes, almost nations. They 
were of oriental origin, and over-ran 
Spain. At last their boundaries were 
the Sarmatians on one side, and the 
Thracians and Illyrians on the other. 
The Rhine was their boundary, and 
from the opposite shore the ‘Teutonic 
race extended to Scandinavia as far as 
the Fins; that is to say, from the shores 
of the Atlantic to Sarmatia and Dacia. 
The Goths poured in from the north of 
Asia after the more nimble Celt had ar- 
rived and taken possession. The Goths 
easily drove out the, to them, inferior 
tribe from the coast, and they took 
refuge in the interior. Then came the 
good Saxon, strong, brave and fearless. 
From these sprang the Anglo-Saxon, 
which soon took precedence for hon- 
esty and steadfast will. England may 
be popularly divided as to its origin 
into—first, Celts ; secondly, Goths ; and 
thirdly, Saxons ; all of them of Asiatic 
birth. The Celts migrated into Gaul 
and Britain, and from them are derived 
the proud, impulsive, easily offended 
Welshman, Cornishman, and part of the 
inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland. 
The Goths came later, yet still long be- 
fore Christ. In Germany they became 
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Teutons ; in Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, they were Scandinavians ; but the 
old Prussian of all came from another 
stock. These three nations joined to 
the Romans, also of Asian descent, 
formed England, and the junction of the 
Angles and Saxons produced, as we 
have'before said, that race which speed- 
ily domineered over the other two. Nev- 
ertheless, the other two have strangely 
preserved their idiosyncracy. The east- 
ern coast, and even the northern parts 
of Lancashire, are very Danish. Just 
as in Cologne the type, even the cos- 
tume, is essentially Roman, so in the 
English counties referred to are the 
lineaments strikingly Norse, and the 
habits of the people likewise— hard 
workers and high livers, given to strong 
drink which makes no impression on 
their hardy physique, without much re- 
finement, yet fond of show, and above 
all, liking gain. Devonshire, on the 
western coast of England, although 
peopled by the Danes, has a more gen- 
tle population. Firstly, with the excep- 
tion of some small handicrafts such as 
lace-making, it is entirely agricultural ; 
and secondly, the inhabitants, like the 
Normans, are half Italian. Then the 
Norman element was introduced and 
mingled more with the southern and 
southeastern people, being more adja- 
cent to their native land. One curious 
thing is worthy of notice en passant; 
the names of common things in their 
natural state retained their Saxon ap- 
pellations, but when prepared or manu- 
factured, were called by the French 
names. Take for example the article of 
food; as long as it was the raw or 
herded material, it was ox, calf, sheep, 
cow, swine, boar, deer, etc., good honest 
Saxon; but beef, veal, mutton, pork, 
brawn, venison, are all French. In the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, Henry 
the First introduced a colony of Flem- 
ings into a part of Wales and into Mel- 
rose, in Scotland, and their traces are 
to be found to this day. Edward the 
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Third brought over a still larger colony 
at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, and settled them in the mid- 
land counties. But the most strange 
fact of distinct isolation appears in the 
county Wexford, Ireland. In the reign 
of Richard the Second, about A. D. 
1350, a number of English families were 
transported. These families still keep 
themselves distinct from the Irish Gaels, 
and speak and write the language of the 
time of Chaucer. 

So much for the Englishman, as re- 
gards his origin. To epitomize the 
matter. To-day the Celts are Cornish- 
men, Welshmen, (with a Pictish admix- 
ture) and a part of Devonshire; the 
Jutes from Jutland, in Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight ; the Frisians in the 
never-conquered Kent; the pure Sax- 
ons in Berks, Wiltshire, and Somerset ; 
the gentle Angles in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk; and the hardy Scandinavians in 
Lincolnshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshire. 

We have necessarily been somewhat 
prolix in this sketch of the divisions of 
England, but it was important to the 
carrying out the Englishman abroad, 
The Anglo-Norman is a restless trav-. 
eller; one day he is in Paris and the 
next week in Rome; at another time he 
attempts the ascent of the Matterhorn 
or the discovery of the sources of the 
Nile ; he will go to a battle for fun, or to 
an eruption of Vesuvius for diversion, 
The Anglo-Dane, on the contrary, goes 
his European tour with dignified con- 
sciousness of superiority. He does 
Paris ex famille, heavily and laborious- 
ly, with an occasional stolen evening 
and night passed with one of his cloth, 
doing Parisian iniquities on the sly, 
whilst the wife of his bosom sleeps in 
happy ignorance that her other half has 
got mellow at the maison dorée, and in 
company with his staid friend done some 
pleasant improprieties afterwards—done 
them gravely, however, as an English- 
man does everything. The inhabitants 
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of the metropolis and south and west of 
England are softer and more languid 
abroad; fond of study, delighting in 
paintings and music and fine scenery, 
and enjoying all with that calm pleasure 
that requires wealth to create the luxury 
and leisure to enjoy it. The Dane prizes 
every thing in art. The Jute would buy 
itcheap. The Celt talks about it largely 
without knowing or caring much as to 
its merits. The Saxons have a regard 
mixed with veneration. The Norman 
is enthusiastic, whilst the southern and 
western traveler lingers with delight, 
with silent unobtrusive enjoyment, over 
all that is beautiful or grand either in 
art or nature. The Scandinavian is 
noisy and exacting when travelling, but 
at the same time scrutinizing the bills 
at the hotel. 
erous and liberal without extravagance. 
The Norman is lavish and dissipated. 
The Celts and Jutes travel carefully, 
avoid expense, but are fond of revel. 


So far as regards the mere pleasure- 


seekers—the ephemerz of travel. But 
the serious Englishman, be he mer- 
chant, scientific traveler, railroad or tel- 
egraph constructor, is a very different 
person. In these four enterprises the 
Anglo-Saxon has the advantage; the 
Celt is too irregular and disorderly ; the 
Norman too rash and speculative, with 
a tendency to relinquish the enterprise ; 
the southerners and western men too 
inergetic ; and it has always been the 
true Saxon race that has persevered 
unto the end. The English colonists 
are likewise a superior class; take a 
Canadian gentleman with his genial hos- 
pitality and real refinement of manners, 
or the West Indian who is lavish in en- 
tertaining his guest to the extent of his 
means, or the settler in the Argentine 
provinces, whether merchant or ranch- 
ero, and note the business sedateness, 
mixed with Spanish courtesy, for the 
majority have married into the old Span- 
ish families. We know of nothing more 
charming than this Castilian admixture 
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with the Anglo-Saxon, as existing at 
Buenos Ayres, toring down the rough- 
ness of the Saxon by the gentle suavity 
of the Spaniard, and at the same time 
the truth of the former realizing the for-. 
mal greetings of the latter. The phrase 
“my house is your own,” is Spanish, 
and unmeant ; the Englishman’s “tome 
when you like,” is real. In Valparaiso 
the contact with Germans renders the 
Englishman more reticent except on 
Independence day, when all nations for- 
get the land of their birth, forget their 
business, are oblivious of nationalities, 
and join in the universal cry of “ Viva 
Chili.” Otherwise, they are very staid 
and money getting. Mexico, as we 
said before, is very mixed. English 
gold and her merchants, dating from 
past ages; American enterprise and 
daring of more modern date; Spanish 
wealth descended from the days of her 
past greatness ; German influence and 
affluence, the result of patient toil and 
hoarding, not to mention the occasional 
loan at good interest and unquestiona- 
ble security to an embarrassed descend- 
ant of the Montezumas or his conquer- 
ors. The Frenchmen abound in Mex- 
ico, but have no great weight there ; 
good to keep a grand opera and theatre 
in full swing at the capital, excellent for 
the restaurant department, but they have 
no standing in the country. 

The American does not abound in 
Australia, the nomad pastoral life does 
not suit him with the restrictive laws of 
the home country, but there the English- 
man is perfectly at home. Sheep rear- 
ing over large tracts of land, the biennial 
clip, the visit to a neighbor when thirty 
or even fifty miles distance is thought 
nothing, the occasional trip to the near- 
est town of importance on the coast 
for the purpose of transacting business ; 
such is his life, and with that he carries 
with him all the pride of his country, 
especially where he is located in the 
neighborhood of a penal settlement or 
that which was formerly one. There is 
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a marked line of demarcation drawn be- 
tween a dona fide immigrant and a com- 
pulsory one who came out for his 
country’s good, which even reaches their 
descendants. Some of the convicts who 
by good conduct have attained a certain 
liberty to trade have become very rich, 
and one instance is known of a convict 
for life who offered an immense sum to 
endow a public charity on condition that 
he might be allowed to visit England for 
one year. The government properly re- 
fused the mighty donation. The chil- 
dren of convicts are tabooed in society, 
and the government officials do not mix 
much with people in trade, so that in 
Australia, particularly in Sydney, society 
is divided into four classes—firstly the 
army and navy, and envoys from the 
mother country, secondly the merchants 
and tradesmen, thirdly the wealthy con- 
victs and their descendants, and fourthly 
the convicts themselves. In the East 
Indies the Englishman is supreme ; and 
a Rajah who owns half a province and 
commands some hundred of thousands 
of Hindoos, has to take off his shoes 
before he enters an officer’s bungalow. 
In Calcutta the English merchants are 
princes and the native princes are mer- 
chants, and for desperate speculation 
and gambling in cotton or opium, these 
latter far exceed their European masters. 
Bombay is Scotch ; Calcutta, English. 
The difference between an American, 
Englishman, Frenchman and German is 
that while all of them have the innate 
idea that their own country is superior 
to the others, yet it is the Frenchman 
above all that grieves the most about 
leaving “La Belle France.” It is a 
pretty story, that of the German regi- 
ment flooding the Rhine with their tears 
when they came in sight of it; and we 
cannot but admire the Englishman whose 
great ambition it was to plant the British 
flag at the North pole. The Frenchman 
is happy in being a Frenchman ; more 
especially is the Parisian happy in being 
a Parisian. He feels himself at home in 
Vor. IL—a2s. 
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Paris. People live in the provincial 
towns because their property or business 
relations compel them to do so; but the 
true Parisian rejoices in his dwelling- 
place, and is convinced that it was 
created for him and for his enjoyment. 
Before the era of railways the provincial _ 
who returned to his native place from a 
visit tc Paris became an oracle, and for 
a time was the hero of the village or town. 
He could recount marvels about the 
capital without fear of contradiction, and 
was listened to with attention, until the 
increased facilities of locomotion did 
away with the delusion about the great 
and beautiful city, and the somewhat 
disappointed excursionists returned to 
snub the individual who had raised their 
imaginations to so great a pitch. Not 
counting Belgians and Swiss, who in 
fact are half French, the two foreign na- 
tions which throng France are the Eng- 
lish and Germans, whilst the two nations 
that throng England are the Germans and 
French ; the latter from their geograph- 
ical position more transitory in their 
visits, the former both for commercial 
reasons and the general character of the 
nation are more permanently resident. 
Abroad, the Englishman preserves his 
idiosyncracy ; the German endeavors to 
merge as much as he can into the habits, 
and to learn as fast as possible the lan- 
guage of the country in which he may be. 
The Frenchman, not quick at acquiring 
a foreign tongue, wedded to a certain 
way of living, herds with his countrymen, 
and wishes himself home again. The 
German is more malleable than either 
the Englishman or the Frenchman, has 
greater application, and learns alanguage 
more easily than the two others. Whilst 
an Englishman abroad sighs for roast 
beef and beer, and the Frenchfnan for 
his restaurant, the other will forget his 
raw ham and sour krout, and eat under- 
done meat in Great Britain and revel in 
entrees and the thousand national dishes 
of France. In England a German is 
stiff and formal; in Holland apathetic 
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and even-flowing as its canals ; in Amer- 
ica a business man, not assimilating so 
much with the people as in European 
countries. In France he affects the deau 
monde, the gourmet, and his ambition is 
to be a swell. A Frenchman or English- 
man always preserves his identity, a 
German sacrifices his without hesitation. 
A Frenchman loves to explain, a Ger- 
man to question, and an Englishman to 
listen ; two of them knowing little beyond 
their mother tongue, the third ready to 
adopt half-a-dozen. An Englishman 
carries England with him wherever he 
goes. He goes abroad with a Protestant 
bible, and frequents the libraries and 
places where he can find the London 
Times. The disdain with which English- 
men regard foreign institutions, and the 
compassion with which they regard other 
governments than their own, prevent 
them from readily forming an acquaint- 
ance with strangers, without offending 
them with their prejudice or insulting 
them by their pride. We speak only of 
those who leave their country for the 
first time, and have neither dwelt nor 
traveled widely in foreign lands. 
Directly an Englishman goes abroad, 
especially to the continent of Europe, he 
throws off all the restraint that society 
at home imposes on him. He walks 
about Paris in a shooting-coat with a 
cigar in his mouth, a thing he would not 
do in his own metropolis. He ogles the 
women, goes to the opera in undress, 
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talks execrable French in a loud and 
angry tone, and while inwardly sighing 
for the plain fare of the mother country, 
affects the made dishes and light wines 
of the place he finds himself in. 

The American abroad is more digni- 
fied than the majority of English. So 
many ill-bred nouveaux riches English- 
men think it all-important to scour the 
continent, that France, Germany and 
Switzerland are flooded with a parcel of 
snobs who attract an unenviable atten- 
tion, whilst the real English gentleman 
shuns them as he would the pest, and 
goes on his own unobtrusive way. 

The Englishman in America has al- 
ready been ably handled. In California 
he, with some exceptions, has not pros- 
pered; his plodding nature and some- 
what slower conception have not been 
able to keep up with the active, oppor- 
tunity-seizing American. In the early 
days of California, under the American 
rule the Frenchman appeared to be pros- 
perous, and many large houses were 
established; but they have gradually 
faded away, and now we find the French 
population, which is numerically import- 
ant, engaged in small mining opera- 
tions, carrying on small retail trades, or 
engaged in lower occupations, very few 
of them having any standing in the com- 
munity. They are, as ever, gay, chatty, 
and excitable, liking amusement more 
than work, and the pursuit of pleasure 
more than the search for wealth. 
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HE wind was blowing a gale. 
Dear, dear, how the wind does 

blow, though, over here on Russian Hill, 
where our house stands. My husband 
says that it seems to him sometimes as 
if the air was a river with a mill-race 
current, and was flying full of sticks, 
stones and sand. If our front door is 
left unfastened any time after half-past 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, it flies 
open with a spiteful bang, and in a mo- 
ment every door in the house is clapped 
to or slammed open, and the house—our 
house is small and thin—resounds as if a 
small army was firing off cannons in it. 
I do believe that some day Harry will 
come home and find the house, wife, 
children and fixtures, blown from Jen- 
kins street to Decatur street. The 
structure is only clap-boards and shin- 
gles, and how it has ever stood so long 
as it has, surpasses my comprehension. 
But, as I was saying, the wind was 
blowing a gale, and I was just on the 
point of going to see if the front door 
was fastened—our Norah is so careless, 
and little Harry persists in going out at 
that door “ because papa does ”»—when 
open it blew with a tremendous bang, 
every other door in the house flying to 
or fro as the case happened to be, each 
one firing a salute of its own and knock- 
ing down the plastering in great flakes ; 
they do build such cheap houses now- 
a-days! The gale swept through my 
bit of a parlor, sending everything 
whirling, and I was mad enough to cry 
to see my manuscript fly all over the 
floor; for while the children were out 
with Nora, I had sat down to fix up my 
little story for the Zrans-Continental, 
knowing full well that if I did not cross 
out all the best bits, the editor would. 
(What fatal stupidity editors always 
have for cutting out the best part ofa 


thing, to be sure!) I was half-hesita- 
ting whether to try and save my precious 
manuscript or run first and shut the 
door, when I heard a voice at the front 
door saying, “ Hallo! house there !” 

Now, for a lone, lorn woman to hear 
a rough voice like that at her open door, 
with her husband off visiting patients, 
the servant and children gone the Lord 
knows where, and no neighbors nearer 
than three blocks of sand hills, you will 
admit that it was a little terrifying, es- 
pecially when you know that I am a 
small woman, and am so cooped up at 
home with my household duties and 
three small children, that I never see 
anybody outside my own house. But, 
with no small quiver at my heart, I went 
into the little hall, and there stood a 
stout, dark-skinned man, wearing a soft 
hat and a new suit of clothes, the store 
creases in which I saw before I saw his 
face. “Blow me!” said he—which I 
thought quite unnecessary, as he was be- 
ing blown and so was I ; for, as I stood 
in the narrow hall, I had hard work 
to keep my feet, and was painfully con- 
scious that my hoop skirt was showing 
right through the thin calico I had on. 
“ Blow me !” says he, “ I thought I never 
should raise anybody. Ain’t this Hank 
Clayton’s house.” I replied with some 
dignity, not unmixed with tremulous- 
ness, that this was Dr. Henry Clayton’s 
residence ; whereupon he bolted into the 
hall and closed the door after him, say- 
ing, “ Well, marm, you’ll blow right 
through the side of the house, if you 
don’t get shet of this ere wind.” 

The mysterious stranger, to my horror, 
marched into the parlor and sat down, 
deliberately hanging his hat on my lovely 
Clytie in real marble, which stands on 
a plaster pedestal in the little corner be- 
hind the sofa. 
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“So you don’t know me,” said this 
apparition ; and, without waiting for my 
scared negative, he added, “ Well, I 
should n’t ’spose you would, considerin’ 
that you never seen meafore. I’m just 
from Reno; came down on the Sacramen- 
to boat last night, and after I had time 
to do a few odd chores and get kinder 
slicked up, I jest come out to see Hank 
and his young ones.” He looked com- 
placently down on his creased panta- 
loons, and tenderly picked a few grains 
of sand from his gray coat-sleeve as he 
spoke. I told him I was sorry my hus- 
band was not at home, but if he would 
call again to-morrow he would be sure 
to find him at nine o’clock, or he would 
be more likely to find him at four in the 
afternoon at his office, No. 2,010 Kearny 
street. But in vain; the dreadful man 
insisted that he had got through with 
his day’s chores, and could just as well 
wait as not, and he added: “ Now, upin 
Reno, where we do things on the keen 
jump, why, a man hasn’t no time to fool 
away waiting for nobody; we are a 
sharp set up there ; built a town of three 
thousand inhabitants, fourteen stores, 
four hotels, twelve saloons, a French 
restaurant and a billiard emporium in 
six weeks. Oh, yes: in Reno we do 
things in a hurry, and you’ve got to 
look alive there, you jest bet yer life, 
now.” 

Was ever a woman more painfully 
circumstanced? I could scarcely be- 
lieve that it was not some horrid dream, 
and that I was not actually sitting in 
my own sewing-chair, where I had pass- 
ed so many busy hours, looking at that 
dreadful man, spreading his ungainly 
limbs all over my ruby plush sofa, cross- 
ing his ridiculous legs as though he 
were in a bar-room, and making the 
knick-knacks on the bracket over his 
head dance madly to the vibrations of 
his big, rough voice. But there he was, 
and how he got in and established him- 
self on that sofa as though he owned 
the entire little establishment and was 
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considering whether he should carry it 
off, I cannot for the life of me say. 
There he was and protested that he 
“had just as soon wait for Hank as 
not.” It was amonstrous lie, of course ; 
he never knew my precious Harry, whom 
he dared to call “Hank,” and he had 
come here to rob the house, to carry off 
all my best dresses and Harry’s silver 
goblet, given to him by a grateful patient 
who never paid his bill. Was he a 
burglar; or an escaped lunatic; or a 
wicked murderer, going about to kill 
people and burn down their houses, just 
to make a sensation in the newspapers ? 
I could not tell; but as I gave up all 
hopes of coaxing him out of the house, 
I wildly thought of baiting him with 
cake and wine while I stole up stairs, 
rolled up my silk dresses and escaped 
by the back door to intercept the chil- 
dren and Norah, and alarm the neigh- 
bors up on Decatur street. But there 
was my husband’s precious goblet, on 
which my agonized gaze rested when- 
ever I turned it away from the horrible 
fascination of the gentleman from Reno. 

He was plainly a cunning man, and 
was playing with me as a cat plays with 
a mouse. He talked long and loud of 
the wonders of Reno, of its growth, its 
glories, its brilliant future and its present 
greatness. “Why, marm,” said he, 
“four months ago there wasn’t a stick 
nor a stake to show where even the 
railroad was going to run; not a plank 
was set up nor a lot run out—but to-day 
there ’s a big town doing nigh on to five 
hundred thousand dollars worth of trade, 
and lots are going off like hot cakes ; 
you can’t get round for the teams there 
is in the streets ; goods sell for eighty- 
five per cent. profit, and last week we 
had a right peart race, a ball at the El 
Dorado, four runaways, a tolerable lively 
shooting scrape, a new paper started, 
and four funerals!” To this catalogue 
of attractions I listened mechanically, 
knowing full well that the dreadful man 
was making up everything he said, 
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amusing me with fabrications and play- 
ing on my ignorance. I had heard of 
such a place as Reno, but I had not 
been able to keep track of the new towns 
that spring up along the line of the Pa- 
cific railroad, and really could not say if 
Reno was in California or Utah. But 
here was a red-faced man, sun-burnt 
and with sticking-plaster on his lips, 
who said he was a citizen of Reno! 
Where was Reno? Was there any such 
place? Was he not a base imposter, 
pretending to know my husband in order 
to ingratiate himself into my esteem be- 
fore he set fire to the house and carried 
off my Bismarck silk dress and our best 
china? Oh, would Norah never come ? 
And when would Harry be at home? 
No Sister Ann, of Blue Beard story, 
ever gazed more anxiously from top of 
a tower for the coming of the avenging 
brothers, than I watched for the return 
of that blessed Norah. She came at 
length, and seemed an angel of light as 
she toiled through the sand, dragging 
one child by either hand, while a third 
clung fast to her skirts in the rear. At 
last I had companionship in my terrors ; 
but I found Norah no assistance, for as 
soon as I communicated to her the 
dreadful intelligence, and she had gained 
through the crack of the door one peep 
at the monster sitting on my ruby plush 
sofa, she threw her apron over her head, 
and, rocking herself too and fro, ex- 
claimed: “ Wirrah, wirrah, now, what 
will become of the poor childher?” I 
had great difficulty in keeping her still 
and restraining her from departing by 
the back door with her prayer-book, 
Sunday bonnet, best boots and a five 
hundred dollar United States bond, 
which she had sewed up in her mattress. 
She finally quieted somewhat and agreed 
to get supper—though lamenting that 
she had not a dose of poison to put in 
a biscuit for the gentleman from Reno. 
Norah was more skeptical than I, even, 
in regard to the town from which our 
unwelcome visitor professed to have 
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come. “Rayno! Rayno!” she exclaim- 
ed indignantly, “ Does he think to play 
the likes of us fora Josh? There’s no 
such place as Rayno in all Californy, 
shure, unless its some dirthy hole that’s 
lived in by the haythin Chinee.” 

When I returned to the parlor I found 
little Minnie perched upon the monster’s 
knee, telling I don’t know what about 
the wealth of jewels and silver her 
mamma had; while the others, older and 
wiser, stood off at a discreet distance, 
and eyed the mysterious stranger sus- 
piciotsly. He pressed his patched lips 
on the peachy cheeks of my darling child 
in a way that made me quiver with 
honest indignation ; I knew he was only 
playing on my maternal weakness, and 
when he hypocritically forced a little 
drop of moisture into the corner of his 
eye, he probably thought that he had, as 
Norah phrased it, “played me for a 
Josh.” But I was not to be deceived, 
and sweeping the children away from 
him, waited and watched for my hus- 
band’s return. 

The gentleman from Reno was not to 
be kept from the children, and actually 
succeeded in seducing Harry to his side 
by displaying an enormously heavy gold 
watch, which I noticed he carried in his 
trowsers pocket with only a strap of 
buckskin attached to it. Harry, he de- 
clared, “favored his father mightily ; 
had just such a pug nose as Hank had, 
and his eyes had the same queer kind 
of a squinny that Hank’s did.” Scared 
though I was at the stranger, I could 
not help denying that my husband’s 
eyes had a cast in them or that his nose 
was apug. But my visitor coolly told 
me that he couldn’t see it. 

Presently, I discovered a small boy 
toiling over the wastes of sand in front 
of the house; the door-bell rang, and 
Norah brought me in a note, the mes- 
senger departing in rapid somersaults, 
by way of diversion, before I could stop 
him and send out for help to the city. 
He had brought me evil tidings; my 
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husband wrote in a hurry to say that he 
had been called across the bay to attend 
an old patient, and would not be at home 
until next morning! This was dreadful 
news, indeed. Alone in the house with 
this strangely-acting man, with no neigh- 
bors near, night shutting down, and my 
hope of my husband’s return suddenly 
cut off; was ever woman so horribly 
situated? But in the darkness of des- 
pair I caught one gleam of hope. There 
was now no excuse for the gentleman 
from Reno to tarry any longer. I told 
him, with ill-concealed triumph, that my 
husband would not be at home until the 
next day, and he would be sure to meet 
him at the nine o'clock boat. So I rose 
and looked significantly at his huge soft 
hat, hanging on my bust of Clytie, and 
stood ready to show him the door. He 
said, “ Oh, well, it don’t make any dif- 
ference to me, I can jest wait here for 
him. I reckon you can bunk me in 
somewhere, and it won’t be so lone- 
some for you if you have a man about 
the house, seeing as your old man’s not 
round.” In vain I protested that I 
was used to being alone, (which was a 
fib) and that I did not mind it, (which 
was another) and that it would not be 
convenient for me to have him stop. 
He declared, with horrible irony, that I 
should be half-scared to death if I was 
left alone, and that he could “lop down ” 
on the floor or anywhere if I had no 
spare bed for him. He had fared much 
worse before now in Reno. 

So he stayed. I can never forget nor 
can I depict the horrors of that night. 
He sat after supper chatting with rascally 
nonchalance of all sorts of improbable 
things which “ Me and Hank” had done 
when they camped together in Brandy 
Cafion in 1850, just as though my re- 
fined and precious husband ever knew 
this rough creature before me, or had 
shared in the adventures which he now 
spun out in his wild talk of the days of ’50 
at Hog Bar and Brandy Cafion. He took 
up one of my fragile hyacinths blooming 
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in the window, (the wind blows so we 
cannot raise flowers out doors in Jenkins 
street) and nursing it with his plastered 
lips, said: “Now, that’s purty; we 
don’t have no flowers up in Reno.” I 
deluded myself into the notion that he 
gave a little sigh, but he added disdain- 
fully, as if rallying himself, “We don’t 
have no time to fool away on posies, 
you bet.” Every once in a while he got 
up and walked the room, and then I 
thought my time had come, but he only 
strode across the little parlor with two 
or three long steps, making the house 
rattle in every joint, so that I thought 
it would come down about my ears, and 
then he sat down again. Once he ex- 
tended his walk into the door-yard, but 
soon came back, smelling dreadfully of 
tobacco smoke, which the wind, now 
lulled to a zephyr, was not strong enough 
to blow away. The children having 
been put to bed, and Norah, snivelling 
with apprehension, being permitted to 
curl herself up in a corner of my own 
chamber, I had nothing to do but sit up 
with a fearful sort of fascination, and lis- 
ten vacantly to the discursive talk of the 
gentleman from Reno. I sat and looked 
at him as he half-nodded in his chair, 
wildly wondering if he would not go to 
sleep, and if I could not seize him and 
pinion him before he could awake. I 
thought how terribly he would struggle, 
and how Norah would hear him and 
come howling down stairs, or vainly 
scream for help from the windows. 
Sometimes I thought I would rise up 
and fiercely ask him why he did not 
begin his bloody work, and put me out 
of misery? But as I am a timid and 
nervous little woman, I did no such 
thing, but let him run on with his talk, 
and wondered at his voice, which actu- 
ally, now that the wind was down, made 
the house shake. 

Led by some awful spell upon me, 
I showed him, shudderingly, to his 
chamber, and after his gray suit had 
dropped in detached parts all over the 
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floor, I heard him throw himself, with a 
sort of snort, upon the pretty little spare 
bed in the best room, with a crash that 
threatened to bring the frail thing in 
fragments through the thin floor. I did 
not dare take off my clothes, but softly 
placing a chair before the door of the gen- 
tleman from Reno, I slipped into my own 
room, locked the door, and lay quaking 
through the night, waiting for the signal 
when the violence would begin. Con- 
fused dreams of a great many gentlemen 
from Reno carrying off my children and 
best china in small installments, made 
my night long and troubled. I started 
up at every sound, rigid with terror as I 
fancied I heard my lodger fall over the 
chair which I had placed to trap him, or 
I was sure that I heard crackling of fire 
on the stairs, or the low whistle of a 
confederate under the windows. But no 
sound smote on the ear but the melan- 
choly boom of the fog-bell at Fort-Point, 
the occasional barking of the dogs in 
the Western Addition, and the stertorous 
breathing of the gentleman from Reno. 

Daylight came and brought with it a 
sense of security, if not of rest. I had 
passed a miserable night ; but somewhat 
to my astonishment found myself alive 
and unharmed, and the house as peace- 
ful and serene as usual. When I heard 
my visitor stirring in his room, I went 
and took away the chair from his door, 
feeling a little ashamed of the fears that 
looked so ridiculous by daylight. We 
had an early breakfast, at which the 
gentleman from Reno, who now was as 
much of a puzzle as a terror to me, an- 
nounced that he would go to meet my 
husband at the boat. As he went out, 
he stooped and kissed little Minnie, say- 
ing: “Say what you will, we have n’t got 
no such nice little gals as this over to 
Reno. Crocker—he’s the boss contrac- 
tor of that town—he’s offered a prize of 
a town lot for the first baby that’s born 
on the place, and you jest better believe 
the women are all looking arter that lot, 
and they do say that some women are 


coming up from Cisco, and those in the 
town are mad to think—but I guess I'll 
tell Hank about that,” he added, with a 
queer little laugh; and so he went off 
over the sandhills, and with a great 
gulp of satisfaction, I actually saw the 
last of the gentleman from Reno. 

Harry came driving up to the gate 
about noon, just as that wretched wind 
began to blow again ; and as soon as I 
could get him inside the door, I said, 
reproachfully : “Oh, Harry, I have had 
such a time!” 

“Have you, my dear? Why, you 
look as if you hadseena ghost. There, 
there, now, don’t set the deck pumps 
going, but tell me all about it,” 

Harry used to be in the navy, and 
has that injurious manner of twitting me 
about “ deck-pumps,” that I never dare 
let the water come into my eyes when 
he is about, so I swallowed my grief, 
under which I was weakly inclined to 
give way, and told him the whole story 
from beginning to end, minutely describ- 
ing the mysterious visitor. Having 
listened attentively, his big eyes growing 
bigger and dancing with fun as I went 
on, finally he burst out with—“ Why, 
that’s Bob Patchen from Reno. He’s 
one of my old cronies that I used to 
know up in Brandy Cafion in ’50.” 

In vain I told him of the way he came 
into the house ; how he shook the build- 
ing with his tread, and what dreadful 
stories he told about the doings of “ Me 
and Hank” in those wild days of old. 
He protested that Bob Patchen was one 
of the best fellows in the world, and he 
was sorry that he had missed him at the 
Oakland boat. In fact, he said, I be- 
lieve, that the gentleman from Reno was 
“a gentleman, every inch of him—rough, 
to be sure, and as uncouth as any man 
gets to be knocking about the world and 
deprived of the society of women ; but, 
nevertheless, a tender-hearted, whole- 
souled fellow, who would not needlessly 
harm a fly, but who could drop his man 
at ahundred yards, just as easy.” Well, 
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I had to give in, of course, and was well 
laughed at for my foolish fears, and that 
cruel husband of mine roared until I 
thought he and the wind together would 
raise the roof as I told him of my furtive 
preparations to carry his silver goblet and 
my Bismarck silk out at the back door. 

He drove off down town to hunt up 
“honest Bob Patchen,” who went back 
to Reno that very night, and I never saw 
him again. But as Harry came into the 
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house at supper time, he handed me a 
square pasteboard box, in which I found 
one of the loveliest and most delicate 
bouquets I ever laid eyes on. None but 
a refined taste could have selected it; 
and in the bottom of the box wasa card 
on which was written, crookedly and 
slantwise : 
MR. ROBERT PATCHEN, 
Reno, 
Nev. 
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A voice ‘s in the air that calls 
From valley-haunts and forest-halls, 
I listen to that voice and hear 
The measure of its song: 
“The world is full of mating birds ; 
The pasture belted with its herds 
Increasing ; happy insects rear 
Their young the summer long. 


“The brook is silvery with spawn ; 
The water-beetle’s muff is drawn 
About her as she nursing lies 
Within the shallow pond ; 
And butterflies, with quiverings 
Of tapestry on splendid wings, 
Are chasing other butterflies 
Here, thither and beyond. 


“The swallow with his ermine-cape, 
And slender wings, quite crescent-shape, 
With sleek and shining helmet, green 
And flame-like in the Sun— 
He wearies not, nor is at rest, 
But cleaves forever to his nest ; 
Lo! two and two are always seen, 
But thou art only one.” 


Yet, in the thickly-nested copse— 
The teeming oak that lately drops 
His acorn—do I see how death 
Has power that is above 
All others. Life is for a day; 
Fate beckons and the hours obey ; 
There is a sigh in every breath, 


And I am out of love. 
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T was “a long hand of welcome,” surely, 

that generous Putnam’s stretched “across 
the Continent,” and the grasp was none the 
less firm for all that distance. Those who 
have read the September number of that 
magazine need not be told that it was a re- 
fined and cultivated hand that was stretched 
in welcome to the new-comer—one that had 
done honest work in American literature— 
that was skilled, dexterous and graceful, long 
before the Adantic, Lippincott’s, the Galaxy 
was born, or the OVERLAND a possibility—a 
hand that has not lost its cunning yet ; a hand 
that has grasped that of Curtis, Bryant, 
Irving! Surely the OVERLAND may be par- 
doned for lingering with a little awkward- 
ness and provincial pride over this evidence 
of Eastern courtesy and esteem. 

Not that others have been Jess kind. Mud 
Springs has not allowed New York to outdo 
her in welcome and courtesy. The prophet 
has been honored in his own country. 
Throughout the Pacific Slope, from San 
Diego to Portland ; on the Sierras and along 
the Great Highway—almost without excep- 
tion—wherever a printing press has been 
carried or a ream of printing paper packed, 
the OVERLAND has been kindly welcomed. 
And even where it has been thought neces- 
sary—in metropolitan centres—to assume a 
critical attitude, the points selected have 
been such as would most readily suggest of 
themselves an obvious explanation. Cour- 
tesy so unanimous the OVERLAND must 
acknowledge even at the risk of appearing 
egotistical. 

That it should make some enemies, and 
that it should be amenable to just and unjust 
criticism, is but the experience of all who 
cater for the public taste. Much has been 
written about editorial perplexities that is 
not necessary to repeat here, and it is barely 
possible that contributors may have their 
trials also. 

The intelligent reader need not be told 
that if the OVERLAND invites all contribu- 
tions, it must of necesssity reject some. And 
human nature which bears business disap- 


pointments bravely, which submits to be 
snubbed by society, and even survives a mis- 
placed attachment — recoils at a rejected 
MS. One may misdoubt his own capacity 
as an accountant, his proficiency as a sales- 
man ; but his perfect ability to write a maga- 
zine article, rarely. Unfortunately, the very 
incapacity which keeps him from producing 
an available article is part of the incapacity 
which keeps him from understanding why it 
is unavailable. I think—to drop this third 
personality, which like Malvolio’s cross- 
gartering, “obstructs the blood ”—I think, 
that it is beginning to be recognized that an 
editor differs not greatly from other purchas- - 
ers of wares. But why the dry goods dealer 
should be allowed to reject a piece of goods 
because it was “half cotton,” without being 
held personally responsible, and the editor 
made liable for a similar criticism upon an 
article, is a point not yet decided. 


THEannual fair of the Mechanics’ Institute 
was a financial success. But little more 
need be said. It was a fine apotheosis of the 
Material, and the results were as material 
and gratifying. If our young civilization 
frankly expresses its preference for the sub- 
stantial things of this world, we need not 
grumble at so natural an indication of youth 
and lusty vigor. Youth will be youth, and 
the zsthetics of life come later. If the 
woollen fabrics and quartz crushers were 
better than the pictures, it was because gold 
medals were provided for the former and sil- 
ver for the latter, and the comparative status 
settled before competition. Perhaps there 
was a little too much advertising and placard- 
ing, and more labelling than classification. 
And for the matter of that, too many of the 
visitors, also, were ostensibly on exhibition 
—coming there to be seen of others—so that 
for all the honest wares that were displayed, 
there was much that belonged to Vanity 
Fair rather than the industrial display of the 
mechanics, 

But the Fair is over ; gone are the crowds 
that thronged the floors and galleries—the 
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simpering maidens who were grouped like 
caryatides around the central fountain, and 
the male of their species who walked in 
pairs, and gesticulated greatly, and derived 
much comfort from their canes. Gone are 
patchwork bed-quilts, the dreadful pictures, 
the staring photographs. The thousand gas- 
jets are dim, and the pavilion is disap- 
pearing like Aladdin’s palace. One is con- 
cerned to know what will become hereafter 
of the ten thousand people who were wont 
regularly to spend their evenings there. 
Will they be content to stay at home in their 
dreary parlors, and sing “The Big Sun- 
flower,” after this episode of wild dissipa- 
tion? Will they walk the streets and look 
at the shop-windows until the fatal fascina- 
tion is past? Or will they patronize private 
theatricals, church fairs and literary socie- 
ties ? 

And yet among these many thousand there 
must have been some who were seriously 
in earnest. Has not the visitor—not only of 
this Fair, but others—sometimes watched an 
anxious figure, loitering with ill-simulated 
indifference near some trifling article or 
puerile invention, but watchful of each pass- 


ing face, brightening as they turned to it, and 
shadowed as the crowd passed it by un- 


heeded? Doubtless the article was some- 
thing unmistakably useless or uninteresting, 
but the record of laborious and hopeful days, 
months, or it may be years. It matters little 
that the poor exhibitor is stupid, or has mis- 
taken his calling, or has spent valuable time 
to produce some inadequate result—it is 
none the less pitiful. There are always a 
number who are elected to be the great un- 
rewarded and undiplomatized. 

I confess I have an infinite respect for 
those unheroic majorities—the people who 
draw the ninety-nine blanks that somebody 
else may draw the one prize in a lottery— 
the plodding artisans who are content to 
work with the implements of tradition and 
the tools of their ancesters, that the world 
may live while idle genius is inventing new 
ones—the painters who hang hopeless pic- 
tures, year after year, on the walls of the 
academy as a foil for some worthier artist’s 
color—the writers who fill the pages of miscel- 
laneous literature, that they may contrast with 
the coming Genius. These people are always 
disappointed but never disheartened—and 
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herein they differ from your conventional he- 
roes and heroines. It is Brutus who falls on 
his sword after Phillippi, Cleopatra who ap- 
plies the asp, but the unheroic majority try it 
over again, or fall in love with some one else. 


Ir is more than probable that at least one- 
half of those infelicities common to the 
daily press—which afford such easy fun for 
small satirists—are the result, not of “ fine 
writing” for fine writing’s sake, but of a 
desire to avoid the inevitable and commen- 
place. Daily journalism, which is contin- 
ually repeating itself, tends naturally to the 
common-place. To avoid this, extravagance 
of sentiment and ambiguousness of state- 
ment are too often employed. The reporter 
will either attempt to give novelty to his 
daily police report by indulging in a face- 
tiousness that is monstrously inconsistent 
with his subject, or perpetrate a misstatement 
for the sake of a felicitous comparison. Or, 
we read of peculiar crimes committed by a 
“fiend in human shape ”’—whatever that 
remarkable object may be—and we know 
that the murderer will be “launched into 
eternity ;” we read of “disciples of Coke” 
and “disciples cf Galen,” of the “fiery ele- 
ment ” and of reforms being “ inaugurated.” 
The simple fact is, that “ villain,” “ hang- 
ing,” “ lawyer,” “ doctor,” “ fire ” and “com- 
mencement”’ are common-place, and few 
newspaper writers have the moral courage 
to accept them as inevitable and common- 
place. 

Why should we not have the common- 
place where it belongs? Originality of ex- 
pression is always refreshing; the delicate 
shading of epithet that belongs to good com- 
position is charming; but are they necessary 
to our comprehension of police reports or 
telegraphic news? In how many instances 
do we not manage to get along without them 
in our daily intercourse? A respectable por- 
tion of the human family—including many 
of its fairer members—do well with two ad- 
jectives, and those superlatives; pass their 
existence among scenes and in the contem- 
plation of objects that are either “ splendid” 
or “ disgusting.” There are men who have 
lived in felicity with infelicities in their 
speech, and have died Christians with pious 
common-places on their lips. Even the 
healthiest minds do not refuse this pabulum. 
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In fact, there are few good talkers who are 
really vital from the start. There is an in- 
clined plane propped up by common-places 
and lubricated with truisms, down which we 
are all launched into the sea of conversation. 
In the course of a man’s life-time, he is 
obliged to repeat many unimportant state- 
ments ; that he should go about for a new 
expression, is asking too much. The or- 
dinary individual adopts. words and sen- 
tences that have passed current—that are 
equivalents or symbols of a fact that is com- 
mon property—not peculiarly his and not 
necessary to stamp with his own indi- 
viduality. This kind of currency may be 
depreciated, but the laws of community 
make it a legal tender for conversational 
debts ; he would be foolish who would re- 
ject it, because he has the real coin locked 
up and is conscious that it is at a premium. 


Ir would seem that, for an age of intel- 
lectual progress, we are still remarkably 
under the dominion of matter. In spite of 
electric telegraphs, photography, chloroform 
and sewing machines, rinderpest, cholera and 
earthquakes are remarkably prevalent. The 
air which we have so accurately weighed and 
analyzed, has an unpleasant habit of periodi- 
cally poisoning us by some new and unheard 
of constituent, and the earth, with whose ear- 
liest strata we are on the most familiar terms, 
occasionally shakes us and our theories. It 
really seems not so important for us to know 
whether the coming man will drink wine, or 
whether the past man was herbivorous, as 
to be sure whether he will be able to have the 
choice of the former or even the privileges of 
the latter. The nineteenth century is un- 
fortunately no more superior to earthquakes 
than was the ninth. There is a painful 
similarity in the results—whether the theory 
is Pliny’s or Agassiz’s. In fact, we have 
fallen too much into the habit of looking on 
these remarkable phenomena as relics of the 
dark ages—evidences of an inchoate state 
of nature and civilization. It seemed quite 
natural that such benighted pagans as the 
people of Pompeii and Herculaneum should 
be earthquaked out of existence, and we 
point with the finger of virtuous retribution 
to the dreadfully improper paintings that 
still adorn their excavated frescoes. When, 
however, Nature takes Christianity, pro- 
priety, railroads and missionaries in hand, 
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and begins to play ugly tricks with them, 
it is time for us to grow virtuously indignant. 
When Catholic Lisbon was submerged we 
traced it vaguely to the inquisition. But 
when, a few days ago, some slight meteoro- 
logical disturbances were forced upon us, we 
felt it our duty as Californians—as projectors 
of Pacific railroads, as pioneers, to solemnly 
protest! There is nothing, of course, in our 
houses that we fear to see uncovered here- 
after—nothing in our social system that ten 
centuries hence might look upon with indig- 
nation ! 

Buckle believed that earthquake countries 
induced the development of superstition. 
There has always been a tendency to apoca- 
lyptic revelation in the accounts of observers. 
Even before Christianity, a distinguished 
pagan wrote gravely: “As I passed the 
temple of Juno, the earth opened and flames 
pursued me; there were howlings in the 
air, and the gods hurled the statues into the 
sea that fled in terror from them.” We 
smile at the old polytheist, and listen to the 
matter-of-fact Englishman, who has one god 
and who does consular business at Arica, 
A.D., 1868: “ The walls of my house fell— 
fell is hardly the word, as they were blown 
out as if they were spit at me. . . The scene 
changed as quickly as in a Christmas panto- 
mime.” How clever is that illustration of the 
Christmas pantomime ! How plainly Nature 
is told that she cannot expect to receive 
from a respectable Briton anything more 
than a compliment upon her mechanical 
dexterity, and that only in comparison with 
Astley’s. 


You are a respectable citizen, having good 
social connections, a seat at the opera, a 
pew in church; and like most Californians, 
life is altogether very pleasant to you. But 
you have been feeling languid for a day or two, 
and one evening find yourself exceedingly 
feverish, with a steadily-increasing headache. 
You go to bed early, but not to sleep—you 
are burning up—you would like to rise again. 
but it appears that you have a back, and 
that its burden of pain is too great for you 
to bear. After a night that seems endless 
you send for a doctor. He looks at you 
curiously, feels your pulse, touches your skin 
lightly with the ends of his fingers, and says 
a word to your friends. You are happily 
oblivious of its import, as you are just then 
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thinking how pleasant it would be to walk 
on the roof in your present airy attire, and 
laying plans to consummate the wish. The 
room is apparently full of doctors, which 
makes it uncomfortably warm. You do not 
recullect much after that. Fortunate are you 
that you do not recover your senses in a 
cariiage in which you are driven over the 
bleak sandhills with a weird sense of going 
to your own funeral. Let us trust that you 
are spared a public hospital—dreadful even 
in its best aspect. Gradually the truth 
begins to dawn upon you in the mysterious 
isolation that has come upon you now; in 
the absence of friendly faces, in the stealthy 
periodic visits of the doctor, in the dreadful 
tabernacle that you are now doomed to 
occupy—the body in which you took such 
pride and delight, from which you pray to 
be delivered. Yousuddenly feel the selfish- 
ness of the world you have so loved, and lie 
and impotently curse it. If you are a man 
of family, it may be your lot to be reminded 
hourly of the piteous language of Job : 
“My breath was strange to my wife, 
though I entreated for the children’s sake 
of mine own body. _All my inward friends 
abhorred me; and they alone I loved are 
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turned against me. My kinsfolk have failed, 
and my familiar friends forgotton me.” 

Will it add to your convalesence to know 
that all this experience might have been 
obviated by submitting, in time, to the 
simplest and most harmless of surgical oper- 
ations? That to prevent this, Science has 
ransacked her laboratories, multiplied her 
experiments, and offered you, through the 
hands of one of her most patient and gifted 
sons, the Great Preventive? And yet you 
have staked your life and the life of your 
friends against the utility of a little trouble 
and the scratch of a surgeon’s lancet. 

Cautiousness was never an active element 
in California civilization. But it is possible 
that we have looked too much at the poetry 
of California recklessness and speculation, 
to see clearly the selfishness that underlies 
it. Recklessness is unfortunately apt to mean 
a disregard for others as well as for oneself. 
And if at last the conservative sense of 
society is forced into severe measures for its 
own protection, and if the chance-taking, 
gambling, adventurous, risky, romantic Cali- 
fornian won’t be vaccinated for his own sake, 
he must be made inoccuous for the security 
of society. 
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MLLE. MERQUEM: a Novel by Mme. 
George Sand. Translated from the origi- 
nal French. New York: G. W. Carlton 
& Co. 

THERE is an old story of the director of a 
theatre whose ballet did not succeed, asking 
a critical friend why such was the case, and 
what he should do to attract the public. His 
friend replied : “ Leave out the pantomime, 
shorten the petticoats, and lengthen the 
dances.” Now a translation of a French 
novel is exactly the reverse of this ; the im- 
morality has to be shaded, the fantastic and 
somewhat voluptuous capers of the heroes 
and heroines have to be toned down, and 
sundry moral reflections introduced to sup- 
ply the rejected matter. In fact, the petti- 
coats come down to the ankles, the dances 
are curtailed, and weary pantomime fills up 
the drowsy interval. In no work of modern 
French fiction that is fit for general circula- 
tion is this more evident than in George 
Sand’s novels. Beautiful in language as they 
are dangerous in morality ; beautiful as the 
Lamia, yet false as the glittering snake, 
George Sand’s subtle mischief is clad in the 
most elegant idiomatic French, just as the 
women of the demi-monde have the most 
exquisite toilettes, are covered with the cost- 
liest jewels, and are dangerous in propor- 
tion, 

The translator’s task is rather how to pre- 
serve the beauty and weed out the poison ; 
and in the endeavor he generally extirpates 
the former without eradicating the latter. In 
the book before us the author has admirably 
succeeded in doing both. It is so dull that 
even if it were profligate, the viciously in- 
clined could not read it ; and it is so prosily 
moral that the most virtuous could not but 
sleep the sleep of innocence in the attempt 
at its perusal. The good people are too 
good, and the bad people are only jerkingly 
so—very much like the man at a stupid ser- 
mon who makes a dive forward, and then 
suddenly opening his eyes to their fullest 
extent, thinks that he imposes on the con- 
gregation. 


The story opens with an aunt and nephew, 
who act the Greek Chorus, and somewhat 
explain the situation; then comes a cousin 
daughter of the aunt, who is sfirituel/e in the 
original and pert in the translation ; and 
then Mlle. Merquem is brought on, a kind 
of wealthy Pamela, beautiful, rich, witty and 
good—so good, that every body falls in 
love with her; and although she does not 
absolutely return their affection, she man- 
ages to keep them all in leading-strings. 
One of her adorers has loved her for fifteen 
years at the opening of the story, including 
an interval of two years when he was con- 
stantly drunk in consequence of disappointed 
love, and from which state she rescues him 
to make him the most useful and actively- 
charitable man in the province. In addition 
to this he is a profound scholar, and has 
large dark eyes. And then there is Mlle. 
Malbois, who waltzes with the nephew, who 
when Mlle. Merquem begins to play, ex- 
claims : “I held her in my arms, a ravishing 
creature of eighteen, wonderfully brilliant 
and of reckless impetuosity ; whether in- 
genious or daring, or both, she had a look 
which intoxicated me. I forgot everything 
to wanton in a glow of sensuality like a 
drunken fly in the sunshine.” Either the 
translator here forgets his morality, or it slips 
off under the influence of the music. But 
the trifling lapse is redeemed by several 
pages of dreary prose. The nephew de- 
spises the fifteen-year-old lover; and al- 
though Mlle. Merquem has of course refused 
him, determines to win her love—whether 
with honorable or dishonorable motives we 
are not told, but infer the latter. He sets 
himself to work to watch her, and discovers 
that she is in the habit of dressing in men’s 
clothes and going down to the fishing port 
in stormy weather, whereupon he whistles 
suspiciously ; he also discovers some small 
boys there who bear her name, whereupon 
he whistles again. But this fancied impro- 
priety is explained afterwards. It is only 
the real improprieties that are not. There 
is an old man who lives with the heroine, 
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and is regarded by the neighbors as an 
astrologer. They go out in a boat with the 
usual danger and the usual heroism on the 
part of the nephew, who “ caught a glimpse 
through the torrent of salt rain that the sea 
and rocks spit over us of Célié’s adorable 
face, which was bending over me as if to em- 
brace me when she saw the paleness of 
death upon my features. I had swallowed, 
I believe, an entire wave.” Mlle. Merquem 
does embrace him—he being providentially 
diluted to homeopathic harmlessness. 

The villain—a real melodramatic villian 
who rejoices in the title of Marquis, and who 
is a handsome coarse brute—now appears. 
He attempts to bribe Armand, (the nephew) 
whom he supposes to be a sailor, Armand 
having previously saved his life. Armand 
scornfully rejects the offer, and they have a 
fight with fits, according to the translator, 
and Armand gets his head cut open, and 
breaks his adversary’s jaw, of course. The 
Marquis is speedily disposed of, for as soon 
as his jaw gets well, he is arrested for cheat- 
ing at cards, and we hear no more of him. 
It comes out, however, that he had won the 
girl-love of Mile. Merquem, and wanted to 
renew it with the heiress, which news makes 
Armand very sad ; but as she assures him that 
there was nothing in it, he makes several 
uninteresting pages of dull love, and Mont- 
roger—happy man !—takes to grog again, 
and is perpetually drunk, causing much 
grief, and nearly killing the lady. Ernestine 
next appears, in a strange way for a young 
girl, and redeems him entirely. Mlle. Mer- 
quem, ever with the fear of her old lover 
before her eyes, proposes to marry Armand, 
and says: “If they discover our relations to 
each other, I shall be clear of it by passing 
off as your mistress. Place your hand in 
mine ; we will belong to each other for- 
ever.” He replies: “I am intoxicated,” 
etc. “Be still,” said she, blushing ; “this 
is not the place to remind me that I belong 
to you.” They get married at last, and 
Ernestine marries the reformed drunkard, 
and puts water into his Tokay—and all is 
well. It isa dull book, hastily translated 
and full of errors. Take one for example, 


Diadle is, in French, simply an exclamation, 
having little or no weight, but it is translated 
throughout as in the following: “ Devil, 
said he, as he looked at me closely,” etc. 
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LiFE AMONG THE APACHES; By John 
C. Cremony, Interpreter to the U. S. 
Bound ommission, under the Hon. 
— B. Burkett in 1849, ’50 and ’51, and 
ate Major of California Volunteer Cav- 
alry, operating in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas and Western Arkansas. S.F.: A. 
Roman & Co, 


We tender to Col. Cremony our sincere 
concern for the treatment his book will 
inevitably receive from the philanthropic and 
Christian press of the Eastern States and 
the civilized world. Dealing in facts which 
are patent to every frontiersman—but scarce- 
ly credible to the denizens of oid estab- 
lished communities—and stating tersely and 
forcibly the argument that the only cure for 
the Indian question is extermination of the 
Indian, in the interest of a superior race and 
a progressive civilization — Col. Cremony 
will be met with a storm of indignation 
against his sentiments, and with a contemp- 
tuous sneer at his veracity as a recorder of 
personal adventure. The “Society for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Indians ” 
will hail the book as another evidence of the 
barbarity and falsehood of the ‘‘ white man,” 
and of the docility, hospitality, Christian and 
forgiving character of the Indian. 

When “Mowry’s Arizona and Sonora” 
was published by the Harpers, three years 
since, a distinguished divine criticising it in 
The Churchman, after admitting its value as 
a genuine contribution to geographic and 
scientific knowledge, said of its treatment of 
the Apache question: “Is this a writer in a 
Christian land?” Let Col. Cremony, there- 
fore, summon all his philosophy, and be 
prepared to find himself written down a 
heather and a barbarian, out of the pale of 
mercy and grace. 

The main facts in Col. Cremony’s book 
are, within our knowledge, accurately stated. 
The incidents of personal adventure with 
one exception have many parallels, and are 
even exceeded in the element of the almost 
miraculous. The sceptical reader may, there- 
fore, lay aside his doubts. Col. Cremony 
has not done himself justice in the style of 
his book ; a little of the Lime /abor, which 
for so practised a writer was easy, and 
should not have called for this correction, 
would have added much to his effectiveness. 
There are constant repetitions of what he 
will explain in another chapter ; a want of 
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coherence in the plan, and a looseness of lan- 
guage—occasionally dropping into careless 
inverted sentences, and doubtful grammar— 
which are suggestive of the haste of the 
“local” of the daily press, and unworthy 
the character of a book which is ambitious, 
not only to sell but to make fame. The 
description of the hand-to-hand fight on the 
Gila River, (pp. 133, 134) is especially 
faulty, in the repeated attempt to explain 
the author’s feelings ; a naked statement of 
the fight and the situation was all that was 
needed. The imagination of the reader 
would supply the rest. There are some 
careless errors which deserve condemnation, 
because they are simply careless. Cavallo 
Impelo, the old war chief of the Yumas, 
was never known as the “ Naked Horse,” 
but the “‘ Bare-backed Horse.” 

Col. Cremony is at fault in his statement 
in regard to the cultivation of crops by the 
Apaches north of the Gila and on the Amoor. 
Two crops a year were raised by these In- 
dians—the principal one of corn, to be con- 
verted into “‘ ¢es-win,” a genuine but rough 
sort of whisky. 

Though the Apache never read Byron, he 
has worked out of his “innate conscious- 
ness ” that profound truth— 

“ The best of life is but intoxication, 

Man being reasonable must get drunk.” 
When the U. S. Indian Agent, ten years 
ago, issued at Apache Pass a large quantity 
of corn to the bands with whom he had made 
a treaty, the Indians immediately carried it 
off, distilled it in their rude way into “/es- 
win,” and as proof of their gratitude and ap- 
preciation of their Great Father, stole all 
the cattle on the Sonoita, attacked the over- 
land mail, and murdered every small party 
of Americans who, believing in the treaty, 
ventured to travel or to prospect. 

The summary of Mangus Colorado’s char- 
acter is appreciative and just, but the slight 
mention of Chezss, better known in Arizona 
as Ca-chets, is an error. No chief within 
the limits of the United States has inflicted 
so much effective and deadly damage to the 
frontier in modern times as has Cheiss, 
Combining great personal bravery with fine 
strategy and admirable tactics, he almost 
invariably “ whips in fight” with small loss 
to his band. On two or three occasions, 
however, he has come to grief with great 
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loss, and in one encounter, when he num- 
bered at least two hundred men to seven, 
he lost over fifty warriors, was himself shot 
through the body, and had his arm rendered 
useless for life. He said of this fight, that if 
he had a thousand of such men as those seven 
Americans, he would hold Arizona against 
all the world. 

Col. Cremony’s advice to travelling parties, 
his suggestions of caution untiring and cease- 
less, his warnings against underrating the 
Indian enemy, are valuable and timely. His 
study of the Indian’s offensive and defensive 
character is graphic, correct, earnest and 
not too highly colored. In this respect 
alone, the book must prove of great service 
to any sensible man living on the frontier or 
who purposes to visit it. 

His quotations, however, are sometimes 
infelicitous and common-place, and often 
wrong. It was not Pellissier who made the 
famous mot in reference to the charge of 
the Light Brigade at Balaclava. It was 
Bosquet. The mot is also incorrectly given. 
“C’est magnifique mais c’nést pas la 
guerre,” were the words. The preface to 
the book is the worst part of it, and it was 
only by a careful reading that we corrected 
our first judgment, that Col. Cremony was 
pretentious and unsound. He is mistaken 
in supposing or saying that he is alone the 
depository of the confidence of the Apaches, 
or single in his knowledge of their language 
and character. “Bison McLean” knew 
them far better—language, manners, habits, 
life ; and every man, woman and child in 
Arizona—Apache, Mexican or American— 
from 1855 to 1863, knew this to be true. 
We think Col. Cremony is something wild 
in his estimate of the number of the Apaches. 
“Marcial,” a celebrated chief of the Apaches, 
mentioned at length in “ Arizona and So- 
nora,” gives a far different idea, as did 
also McLean. We are a little staggered 
by Col. Cremony’s statement of the struc- 
ture of the Apache language ; but as he is 
so good a linguist, we are afraid he has his 
reviewers at a disadvantage. At least, that 
his theory is impregnable, is well illus- 
trated, by the anecdote of the noted advo- 
cate of New Orleans—Mazureau—who was 
retained by the heirs ofa foreigner to secure 
their rights under the will of their relative, 
the State of Louisiana having retained all the 
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leading members of the bar to endeavor to 
escheat the estate on the ground of fraud. 
Mazureau opened his argument with these 
words: “Les hommes qui amassent les 
grandes fortunes seme les proces qui ger- 
miront apres leurs morte. Such was the 
remark of a philosophic Indian.” 

Some days after, Mazureau’s son said to 
him, “ Papa, I de not find that philosophic 
Indian in the books.” “ L’ Indian c’est moi,” 
said Mazureau, with a gesture worthy of the 
Theatre Imperial. “But how did you dare 
to say it,” persisted his son. “ Because 
they did not dare to contradict me.” We 
are quite content to believe that Col. Cre- 
mony’s theory, that the most nomadic tribe 
in the world has a thoroughly constructed, 
elastic and fruitful language, will be a 
puzzle to the ethnologists ; we are equally 
ready to leave him to the sturdy defence 
which Mazureau gave to his quotation from 
the philosophic Indian. 

The limits of the OVERLAND will not 
permit us to indulge in quotations from Col. 
Cremony’s book. He has done a good thing 
in giving us a truthful picture of the Indian 
as he is, and not as he appears to the milk- 
and-water imagination of the Christian 
philanthropist who has never come in contact 
with him. The vigor and sense of the last 
chapters are worthy of the highest praise. If 
Col, Cremony had taken as much pains with 
the style of the narrative as he has with that 
of his deductions and reflections, he would 
have done himself more justice, and spared 
us the apparent but necessary harshness of 
some of the previous remarks, “ Life among 
the Apaches ” we heartily commend to our 
readers, with the assurance that they will 
in amusement and instruction be the gainers, 
and thank us for our advice. 

Col. Cremony’s conclusions, logically 
drawn from his facts and the experience of 
many years, of wasted millions and countless 
lives, may be summed up in three brief sen- 
tences. The reservation system is an ex- 
ploded humbug. The man who says he is 
not afraid of an Indian is a liar or a fool. 
The only good Indian is a dead one. 

The book is fairly printed in good type. 


MAN: WHERE, WHENCE AND WHITHER? 
Being a glance at Man in his Natural 
History Relations. By David Page, LL.D. 
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F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Author of “ Past and 

Present Life of the Globe ;” ‘‘ Philosophy 

of Geology;” “Geology for General 

Readers,” etc., etc., etc. Moorhead, 

Bond & Co. New York; San Francisco. 

Although this book is a small one of less 
than two hundred pages 12mo, the question 
propounded in its title page is the most 
startling and momentous that ever addressed 
itself to the human intellect ; but the ques- 
tion is a flyer, and the answer will not be 
found in the book. It is an essay in support 
of the Darwinian theory of the development 
of species. The author makes a dispassion- 
ate argument without dogmatism, relying 
upon facts furnished by comparative anatomy 
and the geological history of the globe, to 
show the probability of the progressive de- 
velopment of the human species in the zon 
of ages that man is claimed to have dwelt 
upon the face of the earth ; that under favor- 
able circumstances the development of one 
branch of the family has resulted in the dis- 
placement of lower types, and infers the like 
changes in the future. The author maintains 
that the Creator works, and has always 
worked by natural methods of development. 
The difficulties that present themselves in 
the course of the inquiry are candidly 
confessed, no demand is made upon the 
reader’s credulity, and no hope is expressed 
that those who have adopted an unchange- 
able faith will read the book. 

In answer to the charge of skepticism that 
may be raised against him, the author says : 

“There is no skepticism so offensive as 
that which doubts the facts of honest and 
careful observation : no infidelity so gross as 
that which disbelieves the deductions of com- 
petent and unbiassed judgment. There can 
be no reverence more sacred than that which 
springs from a knowledge of God’s workings 
in nature ; no religion more sincere than that 
which flows from the enlightened under- 
standings of the methods and laws of the 
Creator.” 

The great question which concerns us 
most—whence, where and whither ?—as re- 
lates to the individual, will find no attempt 
at a solution in the volume before us ; and 
no attempt to treat of man in his higher or 
spiritual nature, or his relations to the Great 
Father. We read the book with interest, 
and laid it down in disappointment. 








